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The Cover... 


The Christmas theme of this issue was carried out in the choice 
of this painting of “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” by 
Murillo for the cover picture. 


Bartolome Esteban Murillo was a Spanish painter of the seven- 
teenth century (1617-1682). Orphaned in childhood, he had a 
desperate struggle with poverty. Except for a few years of study 
in Madrid, he spent his fife in Seville. Murillo was a devout 
Catholie and the majority ef his pictures were of religious sub- 
jects; he used the same themes numbers of times. (See ADULT 
TEACHER, December, 1949. for another painting of “The 
Adoration of the Shepherds.” ) 


In this painting Muriilo has combined his passion for religious 
themes with his exceptional ability of realistic portrayal of 
common folk. He shows Mary and Joseph. like all new parents, 
completely lost in the wonder of the Babe but proud to share 
this experience with others. Wholehearted adoration char- 
acterizes the younger shepherd while the older man stands 
back a bit in awe. The woman and boy are not quite as intent 
on the seene before them. but perhaps she is answering his 
questions. The lamb, the chicken, and the basket of eggs may 
have been brought as gifts. 


Other Christmas features are the editorial on the opposite page 
and the articles on pages 14-18. 


(Cover photograph from Three Lions) 











































Editorial 


We Believe 


in the Inearnation 


—Not ina Religion of Pure Spirit 


When God came down from heaven, He en- 
tered fully into the life of the flesh. He became 
dependent upon a human father and mother, 
and He received the love and care of shepherds 
and wise men. He became dependent upon the 
toil of his human family for bread, and He knew 
the bitter physical hungers that beset the poor. 
He helped to feed these hungers, and He had 
scathing words for the rich and the proud who 
engaged in oppression. He described his mission 
by quoting from Isaiah: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me to preach good news 
to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 

to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

When we reflect upon these words and all else 
that the New Testament tells us about the mis- 
sion and the humanity of our Lord, is it not 
strange that we should miss the point of Christ- 
mas? We have read that “The Word became 
flesh” for our sakes, but we have not taken the 
teaching of the Incarnation seriously. 

We have missed, then, the point of Christmas 
in either of two ways. We have denied the im- 
portance of material things or we have given 
material things a place of undue importance. 

The first error is a flight into a religion of 
“pure spirit.” It is often expressed in the words, 
“The best things in life are free.” This religion 
of pure spirit disparages material things, denies 
the life of the flesh. It tells us to be concerned 
solely with “spiritual matters”—as if the owner- 
ship and operation of oil wells, farms, or shops 
were not spiritual matters. This religion of pure 
spirit denies the Incarnation; for the Incarna- 
tion implies that God must enter into the entire 
life of society. This pure spirit gospel condemns 
the “materialism” of reformers who try to make 
machines, economics, governments, and all insti- 
tutions serve people and their needs. It does not 
understand that the Incarnation teaches us that 
it is better to work for justice and the subordina- 
tion of all possessions to moral and ethical de- 
mands than it is to own the whole world. 

The second error subordinates the claims of the 
spirit altogether. It is a way of life that admits 
frankly, “Business is business. With me, money 
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talks.” Everything is seen in material terms, and 
Christmas is just another opportunity for brisk 
trade. These fearful, anxious shoppers we see in 
the streets at the Christmas season illustrate this 
error by their persistent lust for more things, their 
failure to understand that the Supreme Gift to 
man could never be evaluated in material terms. 

It is logical that if we have lived by either or 
both of these errors during the past year, that 
the Christmas season will be oppressive to us. But 
Christmas should mean for us an incredible joy; 
for Christmas reminds us that God has come 
down from heaven to lay claim upon our total 
lives. He will redeem flesh and spirit in their 
unity. He will enter the entire fabric of society. 
His love will dethrone our pride and _ shatter 
our complacency and bring our whole existence 
under divine control. 


—Wooprow GEIER 











E. F. Carrol 


The Bible and Private and Public Morality 


By Otto J. Baab 


Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, Garrett Biblical Institute 


This article will provide helpful background for 
teaching the Adult Bible Course (pages 30-45) 
and the International Lessons (pages 21-29). 


On the subject of this article enough material 
could easily be gathered simply by clipping out 
from any daily newspaper front-page stories of 
crime and lawlessness. This, of course, would be 
merely a report on immorality in public affairs 
and in private lives rather than an analysis of 
its cause and cure. Mink coats, deepfreezes, trips 
to Florida, income-tax evasions, rape, murder, 
adultery, drunkenness, rackets of various kinds— 
all of these crowd the pages of our newspapers. 

These evils are not as remote from the church 
and Christian people as they may seem to be 
at first glance. They really affect all of us, directly 
and indirectly. They threaten our social and 
economic security and also our personal integrity. 
Above all, they reveal a view of life and conduct 
which contradicts our Christian faith and scoffs 
at Christian ethics. 

The churches have not been effective to stem 


the tide of moral corruption which seeps into 
every area of human life like the destructive 
flood which overflowed the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers last spring. The 
churches which ought to have been the centers 
of moral power and purity have been content 
largely to talk about the wonderful Protestant 
faith. By speaking piously about religion, they 
have seemed to discharge their religious obliga- 
tion. A good sermon may do wonders to relieve 
moral tension. We think we conquer the evil 
that is in us or around us by talking about it. 
Much preaching and teaching in the churches 
today is morally meaningless or positively irrele- 
vant. This is partly the result of an unfortunate 
distortion of the Protestant faith, which sees the 
individual in a social vacuum, with no real rela- 
tionships to his world. Thus his faith, his prayer 
life, his worship in church, his study of the 
Bible, if any, deal largely with some other world, 
vaguely conceived, but fondly hoped for. 
Another reason for the church’s ineffectiveness 
in handling the moral problem is timidity. If it 
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voices moral condemnation of various forms of 
evil in the world, it may create enemies and 
suffer loss both in popularity and in its budget. 
We must remember that Amos, who dared to 
speak out against national evil and social sin, 
was invited to take his preaching elsewhere and 
threatened with economic loss (Amos 7:12). 
When moral issues are confused with those which 
are political, the Church’s retreat from the fron- 
tier of moral struggle may become headlong 
flight. To confuse communism with social justice, 
human rights, and human brotherhood, or with 
their opposites, is to befog the issue and make 
it increasingly difficult to speak out in the name 
of the God of righteousness on behalf of his chil- 
dren. 

This is the situation in which we are all caught 
and which threatens the safety and security of 
our land as well as the life of the Christian 
churches in America. Our security is really a 
moral one. It rests upon the integrity of indi- 
vidual citizens and the character of social and 
political leaders. Recognition of this moral foun- 
dation of our society and our defense effort seems 
lacking. Instead of mobilizing our efforts on this 
front, we are devoting our energy largely to 
military and economic defense. Foreign aid for 
the social and economic recovery of European 
countries amounted to 13 billion dollars recently, 
and our expenditures for military defense are 
astronomical. So we seek to buy off or to fight off 
the foe. But the nation is only as strong as the 
moral strength of its people and of the groups 
into which they are organized. Unless the moral 
sickness of the individual and of the societies 
to which he belongs is healed every defense ef- 
fort will collapse. 


How CAN THE BIBLE help us handle this critical 
moral problem? We need to determine the Bible’s 
viewpoint rather than select special proof texts in 
approaching this question. 

First of all, we should remember that the Bible 
impressively declares that personal and social 
ethics cannot be separated. Goodness and justice 
are God’s demands upon each man and upon his 
social order; upon the self which is responsible 
to God and upon the institutions which also 
stand under his judgment. Israel the nation will 
perish if it seeks not justice; so will the individual. 
“Seek good . . . establish justice in the gate 
[in the court]” (Amos 5:14-15). Righteousness 
is indivisible—it applies to the entire human situa- 
tion. 

God called Israel to be his people and placed 
upon her the burden of moral obedience. He 
raised up a new Israel in Christ—the true 
Church—and ordered it to be righteous and ethi- 
cally obedient, that it might become the Redeemed 
Society and extend its divine goodness into the 
societies of men. Each man of faith was and is 
required to show the divine love to his fellows and 
to socialize it in all of his relationships. 


The goal of redeeming, purifying, forgiving, 
community-making love is the complete coming 
of the Kingdom. It is utterly contrary to the 
teaching of Jesus to ignore this Kingdom’s social 
meaning. It is also contrary to this teaching to 
pay no attention to its personal and ultimate 
meaning for us. How can the Spirit of Christ, 
which is the presence of the power of love pro- 
ducing the fruits of righteousness, become effec- 
tive except to and through the joyous faith of 
believers who say “Yes” to the moral demands 
of God? We must not make the fatal mistake of 
omitting either the personal or the social em- 
phasis, both of which the Bible teaches force- 
fully. 

There is only one gospel, and this is God’s word 
for man in all of his relationships. Realizing this, 
we can quit wasting time and energy arguing 
the question of personal versus social gospel, and 
devote ourselves to the demand of God that all 
of life be brought under his sway. 

Secondly, the Bible can be useful in dealing 
with the moral problem in its insistence that 
religion is not either spiritual or ethical—it is 
both. 

When we say a person is spiritual, we usually 
mean that he is devout, given to prayer and medi- 
tation. Or we may speak of a man as a doer of 
good deeds but not particularly spiritual in the 
above sense. Here again we miss the mark, if we 
consider what the Bible means for us. Listen to 
Micah—‘TI am filled with power, with the Spirit of 
the Lorp . . . to declare to Jacob his transgres- 
sion and to Israel his sin” (Micah 3:8). A 
spiritual man is an empowered man, brave enough 
to condemn his own people in the name of God. 
In the Book of Acts, when the Spirit descended, 
it filled the first Christians with courage and 
joy and moral power, with love, peace, long- 
suffering, patience, hope. It transformed them in- 
wardly and outwardly—in their relation to God, 
to one another, and to the unredeemed society 
around them. 

Today, as in biblical times, men persist in 
separating religion from ethics and ethics from 
religion. By so doing they mutilate the biblical 
faith and tragically misunderstand the viewpoint 
of Jesus. When social and political tensions become 
severe, the cry is raised, “Let religion concern 
itself with religion; let the Church deal with man’s 
spiritual needs!” What is obviously meant is, “Let 
the Church remain out of worldly matters, such 
as social reform, politics, economic relations.” 

Let us see how the Bible deals with this view 
of the scope of religion. In the Bible is a record 
of people like us, who wished to worship God 
and also to follow their own desires. Sarcastically, 
one prophet declares, “Come to Bethel [an im- 
portant place of worship], and transgress!” (Amos 
4:4). Another cries out with divine anger, “Your 
appointed feasts [worship services, religious 
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festivals, etc.] my soul hates; ... even though you 
make many prayers, I will not listen.” (Isaiah 1: 
14-15.) This prophet speaks of the rivers of oil, 
huge flocks of sheep, and copious libations offered 
by the Israelites to God in their worship cere- 
monies. Jeremiah preaches in the Temple and 
lashes the congregation with bitter words of con- 
demnation for depending upon formal worship 
while cruelly and selfishly forgetting justice 
toward the alien, the orphan, and the widow in 
their midst (Jeremiah 7). Jesus also denounces 
the misuse of the Temple. 

All alike, the prophets insist that men make a 
terrible mistake when they conceive worship 
solely in terms of offerings, ceremonies, and 
long prayers. They speak of the divine hatred 
of such a distortion of the meaning and purpose 
of worship. Why does God hate Israel’s feast 
days? Surely not because of opposition to wor- 
ship. Man cannot live without adoring God in 
his heart and in his observances. But that is just 
the point. Israel’s worship—and unfortunately 
too much of ours—was sensuous, rich in liturgy, 
but lacking in passion for justice. 

So the prophets and Jesus, as well as other 
biblical leaders, call upon men to worship God 
in spirit and in truth, to wash from their hands 
the blood of their cruel and inhuman deeds, to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to use their wor- 
ship as a means to moral commitment whereby 
they are moved to live new lives of moral power. 
When the glory of the divine Redeemer of all 
men is held up in worship, sermon, Bible lesson, 
in church, and in home, men will find the su- 
preme motive for righteousness and a high cour- 
age to practice it. 


UNDENIABLY THE BIBLE is dangerous stuff, in its 
threat to our complacency, to our narrow theolog- 
ical smugness, and to our timid ethical inaction. 
Once we truly read it, however, we Protestants 
are compelled to follow it all the way. There can 
be no half-hearted acceptance of its demands. 
When it shows us the way of justice and love, 
the way of Christ, we simply must walk that way, 
lest we and the world perish. 

This is the Bible’s terrible word to us in our 
moral situation. If we worship God and wish to 
walk humbly with him, there is no choice but to 
do justly and to love mercy. We cannot be piously 
spiritual except by being morally alert and active 
in an immoral world. 

This statement of an inescapable biblical truth 
clarifies the nature of the highest good, in our 
private and in our public lives. Dr. Fosdick writes 
of the mountain peaks which became visible when 
the fog lifted and exposed a great glacier and the 
sweep of the Rhone valley, and urges, “Unveil 
the mountains of religion, love to God and love 
to man, that men may see how small the hills 
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are! 
The weightier matters of religion must be given 
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first place, even though we cannot ignore the 
lesser questions requiring decision from day to 
day. But how about 'these daily problems which 
plague us? What shall we do about gambling, 
alcohol, petting, cribbing in examinations, divorce, 
war, politics, rackets in city government? The 
answers to these questions must always be re- 
lated to our love of God and of his human crea- 
tures. This is the starting point. The Christian 
faith which is based upon the biblical revelation 
maintains the worth of man as made in the di- 
vine image. 

Sex relations must be determined in terms of 
this worth. Relations which degrade a man and 
a woman from the high meaning of their crea- 
tion must be rejected. Alcohol also must be 
viewed in its effects upon the God-made person. 
It may be used to solve personal problems which 
a man has not allowed God to solve, as an escape 
from a world in which God has not been seen 
as the principal actor in a thrilling drama filled 
with wonder, adventure, and triumph. Gambling 
is also an evasion of God’s call to the supreme 
adventure in which exciting risk, heroic struggle 
against great odds, and commitment to an enter- 
prise in which the stakes are enormous are pres- 
ent. 

When the historical purpose of God becomes a 
man’s consuming passion, and the will of God 
through prayer and use of Scripture becomes 
the object of his study, these moral questions will 


_be resolved. 


Once the Christian man has the answer to them, 
he has the obligation to act. A decision about a 
moral question, either primarily personal or pri- 
marily social, and then a failure to act, would 
be calamitous. This is a sure path to insincerity, 
cowardice, and moral apathy, as can be seen in 
social creeds, noble resolutions at conferences, and 
pulpit orations, which stir the emotions, but not 
enough to get effective action. This action is im- 
perative because the living God calls us to work 
with him for the creation of his beloved and 
righteous community in the world. We must act 
with respect to our fellows—students, business 
associates, congressmen, lodge brothers, union 
members, and churchmen. We must act singly and 
in association with others, because private and 
public morality belong together, and both depend 
upon morally dedicated men and women. 

Men and women who have experienced the bib- 
lical faith in church and home are the ones to 
decide this whole moral question and to direct 
the nation and community toward a moral re- 
generation on all fronts. This they will do by 
moral activity in every relationship. They will 
protest what is evil and praise what is good, at 
all cost. If they have learned to relate their 
moral life to the God of biblical faith and to 
remind themselves of his will by reading the 
Bible, their power to win moral victories will be 
very great. 











“It is in Paul’s letters that the question of human equality is most definitely expressed, fearlessly faced, and 
completely settled.” Photo shows schoolboys perched on an old ship on the beach at Tateyama, Japan. 
(Photo by Harold Lindner, from A. Devaney.) 


Of One Blood... 


This discussion of what the Bible teaches about 
the oneness of the human race will be helpful in 
teaching the International Lessons for December 
28. The writer is professor of New Testament, 
Southern Methodist University. 


Tus PARADOX is often noted today; men 
who rejoice that they live in a scientific age and 
who claim to be guided by scientific consideration 
sometimes give practical denial to scientific find- 


By Wesley C. Davis 


ings when they run counter to their own inherited 
beliefs. Nowhere is this better illustrated than 
in the sphere of human relations. Though science 
has shown that particular races are not naturally 
superior or inferior, many so-called intelligent 
people act upon the assumption that they are. 
But worse still, men who claim the name of Christ 
occasionally quote the Bible in support of the 
theory. It is well, therefore, to inquire about what 
the Bible says about the unity of mankind. 








The biblical writers have little to say spe- 
cifically concerning the oneness of the human 
race. This may be explained by the fact that most 
of the people with whom the Hebrews and the 
early Christians dealt had close racial connections 
with them, so that the relationship could be as- 
sumed. Yet despite the relative silence on this 
point, the unity of mankind is one of the funda- 
mental biblical conceptions and may be seen in 
what the writers have to say about social soli- 
darity and individual worth. These are the two 
foci of the Bible, though the emphasis shifts as 
we move from the Old Testament to the New. 

A brief consideration of how and why this em- 
phasis shifted might serve as a background for the 
better understanding of what the Bible says about 
the oneness of the human race. 


THE BIBLE BEGINS with the idea of group soli- 
darity, in which the individual counts for little. 
This is the normal view among primitive peoples, 
and grows out of necessity. In the face of threat- 
ening forces the individual is helpless; his very 
existence depends upon his incorporation in the 
group. The same consideration holds in primitive 
religions. Thus, in early Hebrew religion, which 
was a covenant relation between Yahweh and 
a chosen group, the commerce between deity and 
worshipers was on the group rather than on the 
individual level. 

In the course of its evolution, Hebrew religion 
felt the impact of social forces, one result of which 
was the softening of this rigid group solidarity. 
Among these social forces may be mentioned 
the transition from nomadic to agricultural life, 
the preaching of the prophets which called for 
personal moral decisions, and especially the Exile, 
which disrupted the common life of the people. 

While the evolution of Hebrew religion did not 
move in a straight line, and while the more con- 
servative element sought to retain the old ideal 
of group solidarity, minority groups and _ indi- 
viduals were given a hearing, and sometimes their 
insights were the saving factors in serious situa- 
tions. Thus, at the end of the of the Old Testa- 
ment the religion of the Jews, as Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick has pointed out, could be described 
as an ellipse with two foci: group solidarity and 
individual worth. 

The New Testament, taking up where the Old 
leaves off, starts with the worth of the individual 
as the point of emphasis. Jesus discovered the 
individual. 

But one does not go very far in the New Testa- 
ment until he discovers that pure individualism is 
not enough. It is recognized that an organization is 
necessary both to conserve and to extend spiritual 
gains. Thus, as the Christian Church comes into 
being, the idea of group solidarity returns, only 
now it takes a secondary rather than a primary 
importance, and entrance into the group is by way 
of free moral choice rather than by a selection, 
which, to some extent, must be called arbitrary. 
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IN THIS EVOLUTION which has just been described, 
the growing sense of individual worth naturally 
meant the leveling of separating barriers. It can- 
not be said that the writers of the Old Testament 
ever completely gave up the idea of racial su- 
periority; yet through the ministry of certain 
leaders—the prophets for the most part—the doc- 
trine was reduced to practical impotence. 

From the beginning there were those who saw 
the falsity and sensed the danger of a religion 
built on narrow loyalty and group superiority. At 
different times, in different ways, and often in 
response to some spiritual threat they lifted their 
voices in favor of wider appreciation if not of uni- 
versalism. Thus, in one of the earliest documents, 
generally referred to as J and dating from around 
850 B.c., God is depicted as the Creator of all men 
(Genesis 10). A hundred years later, the prophet 
Amos (about 750), noting that the people of Israel 
were interpreting the divine election in terms of 
privilege rather than of responsibility, substituting 
ceremony for service, practicing injustice on the 
defenseless poor, rebukes them in unforgettable 
terms as he speaks for God: “You only have I 
known ... therefore I will punish you... .” Let 
them not pin their hope on incorporation in a 
chosen race; for they mean no more to God than 
do the Ethiopians (9:7). Here is a definite denial 
of God’s favoritism; all people are the same to 
him—objects of his concern. 

Approximately two hundred years later still, 
the prophet known as Deutero-Isaiah (Isaiah 40 
through 66) bears even more eloquent witness to 
the equality of all men in the sight of God. It is 
his conviction that Yahweh is the ruler of history, 
that he is the God of all and interested in the 
affairs of all, that he chooses whom he will to 
serve his purpose. Thus he selects Cyrus, a 
heathen king, to minister to his people, Israel, 
that Israel may in turn minister to the whole 
world. In two ways, therefore, by the choice of a 
heathen ruler to serve his people, and by the com- 
mission of his people to serve the world this au- 
thor asserts the equality of all men. 

A hundred years later (about 460), the prophet 
Malachi affirms the same truth. Malachi was him- 
self something of a ceremonialist, but when he 
looked upon the returned exiles so tolerant of 
social wrongs, so listless at worship, so miserly 
and careless in their sacrifices, his indignation 
boiled over. God does not need their sacrifices, 
certainly not such sacrifices as these; for the 
heathen bring their sacrifices to him, sacrifices 
that are purer and more acceptable (1:11). There 
is no place for pride of race; a heathen who wor- 
ships sincerely is better than a Jew who worships 
indifferently. 

Somewhat later, in the Greek period, another 
prophet, probably unknown (for Isaiah 19:18f is 
a dislocated fragment), proclaimed the ideal of a 
world of friendly nations; Israel, Assyria, and 
Egypt are to be joined, and joined in such a way 
as to be a blessing to the world (19: 23f). 








But perhaps the best illustration the Old Testa- 
ment offers of is recognition of individual as op- 
posed to racial worth is found in the Book of 
Jonah. Here the spirit of universalism shines un- 
dimmed, and exclusivism meets its sharpest re- 
buke. The emphatic teaching of this moving story 
is that all must learn that Yahweh is not the God 
of the Jews only but the God of all people. He 
pities and cares for all. 


FROM THESE EXAMPLES, selected almost at random, 
it is obvious that throughout the Old Testament 
period there were loyal Hebrews who, while hold- 
ing to God’s peculiar love for Israel, denied the 
narrow implications drawn therefrom. If complete 
universalism does not come to consistent expres- 
sion in the Old Testament, yet the move in that 
direction was tremendous, and the foundation was 
laid for that pure universalism which is the glory 
of the New Testament. 

It was Jesus who disentangled religion from 
nationalism, made it a matter of free moral choice, 
and so lifted up the ideal of the absolute equality 
and unity of the human race. 

The unanimity of the Gospel record, supple- 
mented by the faith of the early Church as it is 
recorded in the New Testament, supports the idea 
that the principle of individuality was Jesus’ chief 
emphasis. His stress on inwardness, on the ability 
of man to make moral choices, his consistent em- 
ployment of terms drawn from the family rela- 
tionship (in which relationship every individual 
has value), his faith in the care of God for in- 
dividuals, his own concern for persons as persons 
no matter to what group or race they belong—all 
testify to his sense of universalism. 

The Christian movement, like the Jewish, took 
shape under the stress of conflict. We have little 
knowledge of the beginning movement; the first 
twenty years are almost a blank. We are certain, 
however, that it started as a movement within 
Judaism, that at the first it was composed alto- 
gether of people with a Jewish background, that 
there was growing tension between the liberal and 
conservative elements within the group, and that 
the tension deepened and shifted as it moved out 
into the Hellenistic world. But even in this early 
period the idea of universalism had its champions; 
Philip preached to and baptized the Ethiopian 
eunuch; Peter took the Gospel to a Gentile. 
Though reluctant to go, he was convinced by the 
response and its effect that “God shows no par- 
tiality.” 


It 1s In PAUL’s LETTERS that the question of human 
equality is most definitely expressed, fearlessly 
faced, and completely settled. The question the 
Christians faced was quite different from that 
which the Jews confronted. Despite the protests of 
the prophets, racial considerations remained dom- 
inant in the Jewish church. It was largely in pro- 
test against this that the Christian movement 
started. Since the early Church was composed 


almost if not altogether of people with a Jewish 
background, it is not surprising that the spirit of 
exclusivism remained and found prominent 
spokesmen. Indeed it is a question whether the 
infant movement might not have been reabsorbed 
into Judaism, had it not been for the courageous 
stand of Paul. 

By the time he comes to prominence, other than 
racial barriers threaten the unity and universality 
of the movement. Paul addressed himself to all 
such threats—racial, social, and economic. And 
all, he felt, could be dissolved in the same way, 
viz., by loyalty to Christ. “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 

The spirit of universalism receives further ex- 
pression and wider application during the gospel- 
making period. The Gospels, it is now generally 
held, are composed of fact plus interpretation. 
Even the words of Jesus are of this double nature. 
But much more is this true of the stories about 
Jesus in which the writers attempt to put him in a 
social setting. Here we see the effect of his min- 
istry; all are impressed by his spirit of universal- 
ism. Jesus preached to all who would hear, held 
out the assurance of salvation to all who would 
respond. He was complimentary of Gentiles, in- 
terested in Samaritans, forgiving toward the Ro- 
mans. According to Luke, Jesus had an especial 
interest in sinners and outcasts. The same writer, 
in his second volume, gives the most definite ex- 
pression we have of the unity of mankind: “And 
he [God] made from one every nation of men to 
live on all the face of the earth ...” (Acts 17:26). 

Some of the most pertinent statements concern- 
ing universalism are found in the later books of 
the New Testament. It is in this period that the 
doctrine of the Church comes to clearest formula- 
tion. The Gospel of John, both in its literary form 
and selection of material, aims to adapt the Chris- 
tian message to a universal clientele. Christ is the 
magnet who draws all men. Differences fade away 
as they draw near to him. In the allegory of the 
shepherd and the sheep (chapter 10) and that of 
the vine and the branches (chapter 15), church 
membership is depicted in its horizontal as well 
as its perpendicular relationship; the branches 
have a togetherness that grows out of their rela- 
tion to the common shepherd. Speaking propheti- 
cally, Jesus says: “I have other sheep, that are 
not of this fold; I must bring them also, ... So 
there shall be one flock, one shepherd” (10:16). 

But it is perhaps in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
that the ideal of universalism and unity shines 
clearest. The theme of the Epistle is the glory of 
the Church. Here figures are employed which 
obviously emphasize the relation between Christ 
and the Church (head and body, cornerstone and 
building, bridegroom and bride, etc.). But it is 
sometimes overlooked that the unity of the group 
is a point of equal emphasis. 








The Church is a body of many members knit 
together. The Church is a building made up of 
many stones, representing people of different 
races, held together by the cornerstone. The ani- 
mosity that formerly existed between Jews and 
Gentiles made impossible the salvation of either 


group. But now the barriers have been removed; 
in Christ the two have become one (2:11-22). The 
doctrine of the unity of mankind is the only Gos- 
pel the Church has to preach. This Gospel is ex- 
emplified as well as preached. The unity which the 
Church achieves in itself is its own best message. 


DISCUSSION LEADERS 


1. The Autocratic—“ ‘ayes’ have it; next question?” 


2. The Laissez-faire—can’t stay long, has another meeting 


3. The Democratic—makes everyone feel responsible 


By Walter L. Stone 


THE three types of discussion leaders are the 
autocratic, the laissez-faire, and the democratic. 

The autocratic leader is the authoritative, dom- 
inating type, the leader who brooks no dissension, 
moves ahead quickly to a predetermined decision. 
Questions are asked in such a way that they can 
be answered either “yes” or “no” with no qualifi- 
cations. 

The procedure in the group is for the leader 
to ask a question directly to one person and that 
person answers back. The leader then puts the 
next question to another member, and the com- 
munication is back and forth from leader to mem- 
ber and member to leader. 

The leader is well prepared with a series of 
questions in outline form. He starts with ques- 
tion one and goes through all of them. If there 
is a difference of opinion from that of the leader, 
his position is stated and a vote is called for. The 
“ayes” have it, and the group proceeds to the next 
question. There is participation when a direct 
question is asked. There is order and directness. 
There is agreement and decision. The leader gets 
something done. 

The laissez-faire leader is the happy-go-lucky, 
scatter-brained type, the leader who is unpre- 
pared and not sure what the topic to be discussed 
is. He cannot stay long because of another meet- 
ing. 

The group is asked what they want to talk 
about. Either no one says anything, or two or 
three talk at the same time. After a few minutes 
of desultory, half-hearted attempts at locating a 
point of interest, the leader picks out one he or 
she is interested in and asks a question of no 
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one in particular. The question may get an an- 
swer; it may start a quarrel; it may and probably 
does result in some nebulous theorizing that the 
unprepared leader does not know what to do with. 
The procedure is one of utter confusion and fu- 
tility. The meeting ends with the leader getting 
out of the situation by saying he has another ap- 
pointment. There is no agreement, no decision, no 
understanding. 

The third type, the democratic leader, is the 
responsible companion. Questions are asked in 
such a way that all shades of opinion can be 
brought out and the reasons back of those opin- 
ions can be stated. 

The procedure is for the leader to throw out a 
question, let anyone answer it who desires, keep- 
ing questions and answers going back and forth 
in the group, and summarizing in order to keep 
the question clear. The communication is back 
and forth from member to member with the leader 
as a member and participating primarily as sum- 
marizer and co-ordinator. The leader is well pre- 
pared, having read up on the subject for discussion 
and having in outline form all the major issues 
and the pros and cons and some resources if they 
are needed. 

Votes on issues are not taken; for the objective 
is to understand. The process is not one of debate 
and vote, but discussion and understanding. This 
process continues until a solution is arrived at 
that is “ours.” If the time is up before a solution 
is reached, arrangements are made for another 
meeting, when more information can be pre- 
sented. In this kind of situation everybody par- 
ticipates, everyone feels responsible. 
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The Lapse Into Paganism 


Russian Method: destroy religion in the minds of the people 


American Method: live and act as if God did not exist 


By Edmund Davison Soper 


This discussion of the world-wide attack of sec- 
ularism upon all religion will provide illustrative 
material for teaching the International Lesson 
Series, especially for December 7 and 28. 


Wuat is this thing which is confronted with 
the serious charge of being the foe of all religion? 
In 1928 at the meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council held in Jerusalem, Rufus Jones, 
the great Quaker saint and philosopher, said: “No 
student of the deeper problems of life can very 
well fail to see that the greatest rival of Chris- 
tianity in the world today is not Mohammedanism, 
or Buddhism, or Hinduism, or Confucianism, but 
a world-wide secular way of life and interpretation 
of the nature of things.” 

Turning to the dictionaries, we find that they 
all define secularism in very much the same way. 
It is an attitude of mind which attempts to explain 
the universe and everything in it, which includes 
ourselves as human beings, without any reference 
to God or to a supernatural world, which of course 
excludes all belief in a future life. To a secularist 
there is no God and death ends all. We are a part 
of the natural world around us. We shall share its 
destiny, and ultimately be destroyed and cease to 
be. 

Now when Rufus Jones made his statement, 
twenty-four years ago, the Communist Revolution 
had taken place in Russia, but no one, in our part 
of the world at least, dreamed that this new and 
disruptive form of human organization would 
spread so rapidly and so far. But today Russian 
Communism is undoubtedly the most dangerous 
menace to our whole way of life—political, eco- 
nomic, social, as well as religious—that has ever 
appeared on the horizon. It has extended its way 
westward and holds in its iron grip much of cen- 
tral Europe and would seem to have in its plan the 
engulfing of the entire Western world. Its greatest 
successes, however, have been in the East. China 
has succumbed to its challenge and is now com- 
pletely communistic. 

All this is well known, but it is a question 
whether we are sufficiently aware of the threat 
of Communism in southern and southeastern Asia; 
in French Indo-China, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Siam, Burma, and in India. The recent elections 
in India broke the complacency of many Indians 
themselves who were saying that their country 
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was too religious to turn communist. Now they 
are compelled to recognize that it is a real menace. 
Not only were Communists elected to seats in the 
National Assembly, but substantial minorities 
have secured seats in three of the Indian states. 

But what of it? Why not accept the fact, just 
as we Americans acceded to the will of the ma- 
jority in our presidential elections in November, 
and went about our daily tasks with no more ado 
about it? The answer is that there is a vital differ- 
ence between the two situations. The result of 
our election will not greatly affect what we call 
our way of life, a way of life which both of our 
parties have strenuously affirmed. But when a 
country goes communistic the difference is pro- 
found. 

We need not enter here into a discussion of the 
changes, political, social, and economic, which are 
always involved when the Communists come into 
a country and take over. They strike at the very 
heart of our present system, including overthrow 
of government, the reorganization of social life, 
and deep social changes which make a farce of our 
democratic ideals in which the rights of the in- 
dividual man are the criteria of all our practice. 


JUsT Now we are interested in another side of the 
communistic pattern of thinking. What is its rela- 
tion to religion and to the religious way of life? 

Interesting to say, Communism has often been 
called a religion. Is it? It is quite true that there 
are a number of things about Communism which 
have a strongly religious slant. It certainly has a 
creed, a definite “ideology,” a rigorous set of doc- 
trines about which it is very dogmatic and intoler- 
ant. That creed is materialism, practically equiva- 
lent to secularism, with which this discussion is 
concerned. In other words, Communism is solidly 
and unequivocally based on the theory that the 
world in which we live is the only world there is 
and that there is no God to whom we can pray and 
on whom we can depend. That excludes Com- 
munism from being rightly called a religion; for 
the very essence of religion is the relation of hu- 
man beings to some higher power—to God. 

The word “religion” is frequently used, how- 
ever, because Communism demands and wins the 
devotion of millions of people, bands them to- 
gether into a closely knit community, and de- 
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mands rigid obedience to a strict code of conduct. 
It claims to do all this in the interest of the man 
who has never had a chance, and holds out the 
hope of a kind of messianic age on this earth when 
there will be a classless society composed of “com- 
rades” who will be on an equal level in possessions 
and opportunity, a real “good time a-comin’!” 
Everyone of these aspects of the communistic 
ideology is a part of the program of our own 
Christianity. Communism certainly seems to have 
the marks of a religion, except the most important 
thing of all, a belief in God which determines 
everything else in life. At best Communism may 
be called a pseudo religion, not a real religion at 
all but having the appearance of religion at many 


points. 


WE NEED TO REALIZE, however, what handicaps 
this so-called religion labors under. Having no 
standards beyond those which are purely human, 
it suffers grievously. We as Christians seek to be 
true and honorable and unselfish and feel that we 
are under obligation to attain those virtues mainly 
because our God himself is fundamentally right- 
eous and lays upon us the obligation to be like 
him. In Jesus Christ, God revealed himself as the 
God of righteousness and the God of love, and in 
the example of Jesus, we see what being righteous 
means in practice. The standard is set not by mere 
worldly convention, but by God himself as we find 
his will revealed, first in the Old Testament but 
even more in the New, in the example of Christ. 

On the other hand, the Communist, as the true 
secularist that he is, has no demands resting upon 
him other than those devised by Communism it- 
self. To Communism, morals are purely a human 
invention and convenience. This is only one il- 
lustration to show how the idea of God makes all 
the difference in the world, not only in our the- 
ories but in our daily conduct. 

C. E. Storrs, now Anglican Archdeacon of 
Western Australia, tells us in his splendid little 
volume Many Creeds, One Cross (Macmillan; 
1945), that in 1936 he paid “two careful visits to 
the Anti-God Museum in Moscow. . . . The 
museum was not, of course, directed against 
Christianity alone but against all religions, both 
past and present.” This museum is now reported 
to be closed but the purpose still remains in 
Communism, to destroy religion in the minds of 
the people. We all remember the famous word of 
Lenin that religion is “the opiate of the people,” 
which puts men to sleep so that they are not aware 
of their oppression by the upper classes and can- 
not be rallied to work for their own betterment. 


Is THIS ALL that is to be said about secularism as a 
foe of religion? Georgia Harkness has recently 
written a book entitled, The Modern Rival of 
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Christian Faith with the subtitle, “An Analysis 
of Secularism.” 


The interesting thing about this book is that 
comparatively little space is given to the problem 
of Communism as a form of secularism. She de- 
votes almost all her attention to another form of 
secularism which she regards as an even more 
dangerous foe. It is the secularism which is to be 
found in our own country, not only among people 
outside the churches, but also actually in the 
church membership itself. This differs from the 
communist form of secularism in that many of 
these secularists are not atheists. In fact some 
would heartily take issue with atheism as a the- 
ory obnoxious to their thinking; that is, if they 
think at all about such questions. They are men 
and women who, in Dr. Harkness’ phrase, “live 
and act as if God did not exist.” God does not 
count in their lives. They do not often disavow 
their church membership and are generally looked 
upon as decent members of the community. They 
may even occasionally go to church and have no 
special conviction against it. But their lives are 
lived with no acknowledgment of God. They are 
persons who never pray or feel the urge to pray; 
who have no sense of spiritual values and go about 
their daily tasks utterly indifferent to the call of 
the church to worship and service. 


Everyone who reads these words will recognize 
the description. Such persons are legion; they are 
to be found everywhere. They are wet blankets 
calculated to smother religious zeal wherever their 
influence is felt. In spite of the fact that nearly 60 
per cent of our population are members of Chris- 
tian churches, it is ominous that a British the- 
ologian can say that our generation is “slowly 
lapsing into paganism.” Secularism is endangering 
our whole civilization, not to speak of our Chris- 
tianity. 


WHAT IS THE ANTIDOTE? Of course, there is no 
specific—so many teaspoonsful after each meal. 
That is much too simple for so deadly and com- 
plex a disease. But the most potent influence 
against secularism are lives lived as if in God’s 
presence, in which there is quiet hope and confi- 
dence in the revelation of God in Christ Jesus; 
men and women for whom the Bible is a constant 
companion, for whom prayer is a reality, who 
grace the doctrine of Christ by living blameless 
lives, who live in the expectation of eternal life 
begun now and to be continued in the ages to 
come; and men and women who crown their pro- 
fession by unselfish service and by eagerness to 
see others sharing their joy. 

That is, those who live confident of God cannot 
but be the best instruments to nullify the effect 
of this deadening secularism and to win secularists 
to a vital faith. 








DP’s Learn the Language of Their New Homeland 


Dr. Pyke 





BeEcausE of the blending of the consecrated 
talents, time, and work of a retired Methodist mis- 
sionary couple and their friends of Red Bank, 
New Jersey, more than seventy displaced persons 
have had the chance to study English in an at- 
mosphere of Christian fellowship. 

A displaced persons couple, the Dmitry 
Tkachenkos had wanted to start English classes 
for other displaced persons and have the classes 
taught by teachers employed by the local board 
of education. When their efforts with the Red 
Bank school board came to nothing for lack of 
funds, they traveled to Trenton to have interviews 
with members of the state board of education. 
These interviews were also unsuccessful. But the 
Tkachenkos were still convinced of the need of 
English classes for D.P.’s. 

At a mid-April meeting of a prayer group spon- 
sored by the League of Church Women for Red 


Right—The hand-illuminated 
scroll shown at the right was 
designed and_ painted’ by 
Vladimir Loginow, student in 
the Citizenship Class. In 
presenting the scroll to Dr. 
Pyke. Mr. Loginow said: ‘*To 
build a bridge from man to 
man is the most important 
work we can do, and the ma- 
terial for this bridge is lan- 
guage. May I therefore thank 
our teachers for having sup- 
plied us with this connecting 
link, this necessary material 
for building the bridge toward 
the American people. We sin- 
cerely hope that this bridge 
will also link our hearts, and 
thus help to create better 
mutual understanding.” 
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Bank, the subject of English classes for new 
Americans was brought up. Before that meeting 
adjourned, three persons had volunteered their 
services as teachers. This seemed to be the an- 
swer to the prayers of the Tkachenkos who im- 
mediately did all they could to encourage the 
project. 

Dr. F. M. Pyke, retired Methodist missionary 
from China, who attends the prayer group meet- 
ings, had worked last year as a laborer on a nurs- 
ery farm to supplement his pension. Many of 
the displaced persons employed in Red Bank were 
his fellow workers. He realized their acute need 
for instruction in English and he and his wife 
became the moving spirits behind the proposed 
project of English classes for the foreign born. 
They have recruited teachers and carried through 
with the one hundred and one things which have 
to be done behind the scenes to make any project 
successful. 

The Rev. Roger J. Squire, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of Red Bank also promoted the 
English classes. It was from his church that all 
except one of the teachers came. Among those he 
interested in teaching the classes was a young 
German girl, an exchange student who was living 
in his home. She became teacher of one of the 
beginning classes organized for those whose native 
tongue is German. 

The Salvation Army, which has just erected a 
new building, offered the use of the entire building 
for one night a week. The Community Y.M.C.A. 
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Right—George Lovett of the First 
Methodist Church, Red Bank, re- 
tired public-school teacher, taught 
one of the large classes in begin- 
ning English which met in the Com- 
munity Y.M.C.A. Building. (Photo 
by courtesy of Long Beach, N. J., 
Daily Record.) 


offered the use of its classrooms for one night a 
week also. So it became possible for the English 
classes to meet two times a week in the evening. 

The seventy or more displaced persons were 
divided into six classes: four beginners’ classes, 
one intermediate, and one advanced, the class in 
Americanization. Of the beginners’ classes, one 
was for Estonians and one, the previously men- 
tioned class, for German-speaking D.P.’s. In ad- 
dition to the classes, two displaced persons were 
tutored privately. Thirteen nationalities in all 
were represented in the membership of the Eng- 
lish classes, the majority being Cossacks, Ukrain- 
ians, or natives of the Baltic States. There was also 
“a sprinkling of Greeks, Italians, Polish, and Yugo- 
slavs,” as Dr. Pyke expressed it. 

The encouraging thing, Dr. Pyke exclaims, is 
the number of people, who in spite of hard work 
in the fields or factories all day will come -to eve- 
ning classes with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Pyke expressed deep appreciation of the 
teachers whose enthusiasm for helping Red Bank’s 
new Americans has matched the displaced per- 
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Left—Roger J. Squire, minister of 
First Methodist Church, Red Bank, 
is suggesting a number of church 
magazines for the summer reading 
of this group of students and teach- 
ers of the English classes. Facing 
the minister is Mrs. Pyke, behind 
her is Dr. Pyke, and to his right is 
Mrs. Tkachenko. (Photo by Henry 


Kosman.) 


sons’ eagerness to learn. These teachers, he ex- 
plained (telling a bit of personal history about 
each one individually), all work full time at 
various positions during the day. They were happy 
to give two evenings a week to teaching. 

This first series of English classes in Red Bank 
which began shortly after Easter, was climaxed 
by two special meetings at the end of June. The 
first was the last of the regular class meetings of 
the semester when the displaced persons “took 
over” the meeting. They sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” one of their members played the piano, 
and gifts were presented by the displaced persons 
to their teachers and others who had helped make 
their English classes possible. 

Mrs. Tkachenko expressed in English the ap- 
preciation of all members of the classes. ““On be- 
half of all the students of the evening school, we 
would like to thank our teachers for the splendid 
gesture of brotherhood they have extended to us. 
You have welcomed us into your community with 
the best gift any man or woman could ask for, and 
that is education. Without the knowledge of the 








language of the land we live in, we could not ad- 
vance ourselves. Education is the stepping-stone 
to success, and that is why we are grateful to you. 
We would also like to extend our thanks to Mr. 
Babcock and Major Dries (of the Community 
Y.M.C.A. and the Salvation Army) for making it 
possible for us to use their buildings for our 
classes. May God bless America and its people.” 

The second special meeting which climaxed the 
English classes was a dinner given by the Mar- 
ried Couple’s Bible Class of the Methodist Church 
in honor of the displaced persons. Members of the 
Bible class prepared and served the dinner and 
planned the program. Among the outstanding fea- 
tures of the program was the speech of greetings 
by Edward H. Conway, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Red Bank and a member of The 
Methodist Church. Speaking for the people of Red 
Bank, he welcomed the displaced persons to the 
community and emphasized the importance of 
their role as citizens, both of America and of Red 
Bank. 

The displaced persons had asked if they could 
have a part in the program to try to show their 
gratitude to The Methodist Church. The result 
was that the Methodists were privileged to hear 
several unusually beautiful Russian religious num- 
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bers sung or chanted by a Cossack chorus formed 
by some of the members of the English classes. 
Later, as a surprise part of the program, one of 
the displaced persons, acting on behalf of members 
of the English classes, presented Dr. Pyke with a 
beautifully hand-illuminated scroll, written in 
English, thanking him for his efforts “to familiarize 
them with the language of their new homeland.” 
Following the dinner a program of organ and 
bassoon music was presented in the sanctuary of 
the church for the pleasure of the new Americans. 


Prayer for Light .. . 


Gop OF LIGHT, who in the Christmas Child 
didst visit earthly shadows with radiance of 
heaven: Forgive our love of night and fear of 
day, and come among us with Thy holy dawn, and 
shine upon our hands and hearts; until we love 
Thy shining, and become Thy children and Thy 
messengers; through the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.—F rom Prayers of the Christian Life, 
by John Underwood Stephens, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 
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by Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


Only these are wise, in any age: 

Who let not sea or tempest bar their feet, 

Who bear the journey through the cold, the heat, 

And count it nothing for the pilgrimage. 

Though mountains hinder, though the floods may rage, 
And deserts crouch beyond with cruel deceit, 

They onlu grasp the scroll’s prophetic sheet 

And move triumphant to their heritage. 


They are the scorned ones, wiser than the seers, 
They are the foolish, mocked by friend and foe 
As lonely prophets, pilgrims, pioneers: 

They heed the writing on the sky and go 

With faces turned to where the sign appears, 

Still following the Star’s transcendent glow. 


No Way to Tell 


by Webb Dycus 


I know no way to tell what God has done— 
Words are not eloquent for gifts like these: 
God’s care that hangs above our path a sun; 

And hope which blows as cool as wind in trees; 
Faith with its constant urge, like hand on shoulder, 
Patience that grows amid the hurricane, 
Strengthening as the rains of life lash bolder, 
Straightening like the body after pain. 


I know no piercing words, but I will try 

To live my gratitude—each hour, each day; 
Shall let each thought, each word, each deed imply 
My love for Him is true, along the way. 
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“Adoration of the Magi,” by Benvenuto di Giovanni, 
hangs in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
(Religious News Service Photo.) 


This article will be helpful in teaching the In- 
ternational Lesson Series for December 21. 


SInG the Christmas Story! What joy warms the 
heart! The Christian faith has no rival for song 
and joy. This singing joy reaches its peak as we 
try to express the fullness of the Christmas mes- 
sage. 

Buddhism recommends itself to men who are 
weary of the battle with uncontrollable and un- 
satisfied desires. Confucianism appeals to men who 
are devoted to high ethical living. Hinduism is a 
fascinating philosophical toy. Only Christian dis- 
ciples sing their theology while their hearts leap 
for joy. 

This is not, however, intended as a discussion 
of Christmas hymnology. When, rather, we ask 
what happened on the first Christmas night, we 
discover that it needs the profoundest theological 
statement to make even an inadequate answer. 
We discover, also, that profound though it is, the 
meaning of Christmas is best conveyed by singing. 
That which took place in Bethlehem’s stable is 
at one and the same time the most profound of 
all human thought and the most simple of all 
human joys. 

What happened? And what does it mean? The 
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Came Down 


at Christmas 


By Dow Kirkpatrick 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Athens, Georgia 


doctrine of the Incarnation is the effort of the 
Christian theologian to tell us. As these Christian 
thinkers have tried to explain it, they have been 
forced to statements so obscure and difficult as to 
be almost beyond understanding by the best 
trained philosophical minds. The doctrinal formula 
adopted as orthodoxy in 451 at the Council of 
Chalcedon is ample proof of this: 


“According to this, Christ is at once perfect 
God and perfect Man, of one substance with the 
Father in respect of His Godhead and of one 
substance with us in respect of His manhood, 
manifested in two natures without confusion, 
without conversion, without division, without 
separation, the distinction of the two natures 
being nowhere destroyed by reason of the 
union, but rather the separate properties of 
each nature being preserved and yet running up 
into a single person and a single hypostasis.” } 


Volume upon volume of speculation has re- 
sulted in the centuries following from this state- 
ment. Yet the Church has maintained consistently 
through the ages that however inadequate the 
language, the faith must not be less than the fact. 
The fact is that in Christ God came to man. This 
truth fuses together in an unbreakable trinity: 
Christmas-Calvary-Easter. Each gives meaning to 
all. Christmas tells us who he was that died. 





1 William Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. (Slightly condensed from the original.) 














Christmas tells us who he was that rose. Calvary 
tells us why he came and why he rose. Easter 
tells us because of who he was we may become 
what he was that we are not. 

The Bethlehem event took place in order that 
the Calvary event might occur and be followed 
by the Arimathea event. Bethlehem-Calvary- 
Arimathea. They are not three words; they are 
One Word. That word is Love. 


I. BETHLEHEM 


Love came down at Christmas 
Love all lovely, Love Divine.? 


This, then, is the Christian faith regarding the 
Christmas event. Whatever or whoever was in 
the manger that night “came down.” As in an- 
other great creedal statement of the Christian 
Church, so in this Christmas hymn: “I believe... 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son 
of God; Begotten of his Father before all worlds, 
God of God, Light of Light, Very God of very 
God; Begotten, not made; Being of one substance 
with the Father; By whom all things were made: 
Who for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven...” 3 

The baby born that night was produced by 
biological forces which produce all babies, but he 
was not produced by biological forces alone. God 
acted here as he had never acted before and has 
never acted since. For purposes of family record, 
Joseph could be accounted Jesus’ father.4 The 
actual paternal line, however, went not back to 
David and Abraham, but through the Holy Spirit 
direct to God the Father himself. 


2 Christina G. Rossetti, The Methodist Hymnal, No. 94. 
3 Nicene Creed. 
4 Matthew 1:1 and Luke 3:23. 


“The Star of Bethlehem,” by E. Burnes-Jones. (Three Lions Photo.) 








Mary’s womb was the home for awhile of the 
embryonic Savior of all mankind. But he was not 
there as the result of the seed planted by Joseph. 
Mary and Joseph had not yet consummated their 
love in a marriage union. If they had, they could 
have produced a baby—but not a baby such as 
this. 

Though some have sought to dismiss acceptance 
of the miraculous birth of Jesus and at the same 
time keep for themselves the ethic and comfort of 
the Christian religion, it cannot be done. 

Christianity without Christmas is not Chris- 
tianity. Christmas means He “came down.” 

A feed trough for animals becomes the humble, 
homely actuality to which Paul referred when he 
spoke of “Christ Jesus, who, though he was in 
the form of God, . . . emptied himself, . . . being 
born in the likeness of men.” 5 

What startling news when an army invades an- 
other country. Around the world is flashed the 
jarring news: “Armies have landed; a beachhead 
is secured.” Anzio, Normandy, Inchon, Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem? Yes, for there Heaven invaded earth. 
The Eternal God secured a beachhead in the life 
of man. This is the most startling announcement 
in all history. Divine initiative, the aggressive 
God—he has come to us. 

In the fifth century before this Event, Greek 
playwrights often wrote plots which became en- 
tangled :so that no human intelligence could 
logically straighten them out. Then, if he chose, 
the dramatist could employ a theatrical device 
known as deus ex machina (the god of the ma- 
chine). That is, at the point of complete frustra- 
tion, the author could call on the stage hands to 


5 Philippians 2 :5-7. 





lower from backstage by use of a creaky crane 
a wooden image of a god. As the god came down 
into the center of the action, the writer could 
then take license to work out his unsolvable plot 
miraculously. How artificial it must have seemed! 
How the Greeks must have yearned for that for 
which they dared not hope—a living god to walk 
into the life of man and transform it indeed! That 
we have the audacity to proclaim as Christians. 

What or who “came down”? “The Word be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us.” What Word? 
The Word which was from the beginning with 
God. The Word which was a helper to the creative 
hand of God when in the beginning all things were 
made. “No one has ever seen God; the only Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made 
him known.” 6 

A word is a bridge between one mind and an- 
other mind. What one mind knows, another mind 
can come to know by the use of words. So Christ 
is the Word. God on his side has the meaning to 
life and death. Man on his side seeks to find that 
meaning. Christ is the Word which bridges the 
gulf between. “Thus the Life which is portrayed 
in the Gospels is a human life in every proper 
sense, but it is a human life whose ultimate sub- 
ject is the Eternal Word, which is to say that the 
same set of experiences have a double meaning, a 
meaning for God and a meaning for man.” 7 

And that Word is Love. Because the Christmas- 
baby is God, and because the Christmas-baby is 
Love, we now know that God is Love. 


II. CALVARY 


O Love divine, what hast Thou done! 
Th’ incarnate God hath died for me! § 


Christmas is not frivolity. It is not boundless 
joy unattached to any sobering tragedy. Christ- 
mas is indissolubly bound to Calvary and Easter 
morning. An idle debate runs continuously 
through Christian history as to which should be 
the focal point of theology—the Incarnation or the 
Crucifixion or the Resurrection. Is primary em- 
phasis to be given to who He was or what He did 
or what has become of him? They cannot be sep- 
arated; for they are not different events. They are 
all part and parcel of the same. 

Christ’s coming, his dying, his rising are all 
one in that they are the Love Divine which “came 
down” from Heaven to seek and to save lost men 
and to make these men victorious over the two 
enemies of man’s life: sin and death. We cannot 
have one without the others. And again, men un- 
skilled in theology nonetheless know what they 
sing when they sing: 


O Love Divine, what hast Thou done! 


Th’ incarnate God hath died for me! 
6 John 1:18. 
7 Edwin Lewis, A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation, Harper 


& Brothers. 
8 Charles Wesley, The Methodist Hymnal, No. 137. 
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This is as much a Christmas carol as “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing.” 


III. ARIMATHEA 


Love’s redeeming work is done, Alleluia! 
Fought the fight, the battle won, Alleluia! 
Death in vain forbids Him rise, Alleluia! 
Christ hath opened paradise, Alleluia! 9 


When the end is connected with the beginning, 
then the Easter “Alleluia” becomes a part of the 
Christmas “Glory to God.” Thus is the Christmas 
song infinitely more joyful. Love is not only God’s 
nature. Love not only came to earth in Christ. 
Love not only died to save us. But Love is to be- 
come our natures. Love is our assurance of eternal 
victory; for only Love is finally and ultimately 
most powerful and therefore triumphant. 

Love not in the romantic sense of the mediaeval 
legend—a shining young prince on a flashing 
steed, sweeping a maiden from danger to his side 
on a throne. This is love which renounces a throne. 

Love not as modern youth know it—love which 
seeks to “fulfill itself” or “satisfy itself.” This is 
love which denies itself, bleeds itself and dies in 
torture. This is not the love which automatically 
in the closing moments of a movie wins its desire, 
and “lives happily ever after.” This is love which, 
after the fierce struggle of the cross and after the 
three-day journey to the bottomless pit of the 
grave, comes forth radiant in triumphant and soul- 
transforming power. 

So Christmas today is the presence in the life 
of man of the Love Divine. The Love which ex- 
presses itself in sacrifice. The Love which is victor 
over sin and death. 

Our communities have put on Christmas clothes. 
They act as if they have the spirit of Christmas 
by stringing lights across the streets, and by pre- 
senting store windows that appeal. Our homes 
say to the passer-by, “We are celebrating Christ- 
mas. See the wreath on the door and the candles 
in the windows. Don’t we look like we have the 
Christmas spirit?” Our hearts depend on our 
skins for Christmas cheer: “I don’t feel much like 
Christmas, unless it snows a little.” 

But the Christian in his community, the Chris- 
tian in his home, and the Christian in his heart 
will find the reason and meaning of this season in 
the presence of that Heavenly Love which once, 
and only once, became a baby that it might come 
to earth; that once, and only once, became a corpse 
that it might free men of the resentment toward 
God; that once, and only once, became a ghost— 
the Holy Ghost—that it might be in a form that 
can now, eternally and everywhere, find entrance 
into human hearts. 

His gift to us at Christmas was the gift of him- 
self. Whatever our gifts to each other, they are 
worthless, unless first we have given ourselves 
to him. Then, whatever we give to each other, let 
us give that Love Divine. 


® Charles Wesley, The Methodist Hymnal, No. 154. 








Are We Killing Christmas 
in the Hearts of Our Children? 


Christmas or Santa Claus Cult? 


By William Archer Wright, Jr. 


Director of Student Affairs, American Friends of the Middle East, Inc. 


This discussion will be helpful in illustrating the 
International Lesson Series for December 21. 


CurISTMAS has been likened to a tree with its 
foliage bursting out seasonally in a great glory. 
This is what we see of Christmas: the happy festi- 
val with gay lights, rich foods, trees shimmering 
with their bright decorations, shiny toys, and 
bright children’s faces, beautiful pageants, and 
singing voices. But all of this bloom and foliage 
is dependent upon the roots that give it nourish- 
ment. 

Beneath the surface of life the roots of Christ- 
mas go deep into the earth of religious experience. 
There they take nourishment from the infinitely 
vital and wonderfully unique miracle of Christ- 
mas, the mystery of the Incarnation. 

According to the older scriptures of our and 
other faiths, God has come to earth before. But he 
had always come as a deity, in complete and im- 
mediate possession of all his divine powers, re- 
maining outside the realm of human experience 
except in appearance. This time it was different. 

I once went on a night hunt, a tradition in our 
Southland, during which I became lost from the 
rest of the party. After a time I came to the edge 
of a swamp and saw the lights of the others across 
from me. The swamp was dark, but I knew they 
had gone through, and so I started toward them. 
I was able to go only a part of the way alone. 
Standing in the mud with my boots full of water, 
I had to call for help. Then one of the party came 
back and showed me the right way through. 

The Incarnation is like that. We get lost in the 
dark morass of life, but we see the light of One 
who has gone before us. We know that he came 
into life like ourselves, that he met the experi- 
ences of life we must meet, and that he triumphed 
over them. And we know that when we become 
hopelessly lost, he will take the time to help us 
through because he knows and understands our 
problems. They have been his own. 

It is this deep religious truth that is tapped 
by the roots of Christmas and from which the 
Christmas festival takes its real glory. 

The Christmas miracle of God-made-man is the 
focus of our Christmas lesson this year. But the 
question arises as to whether this really is the 
source to which our modern Christmas festival 
looks for its impetus. 


Some chemical weed killers now on the market, 
they tell us, actually are artificial stimulants that 
grow the weeds to death. Is something like that 
happening to the tree of Christmas? Is an artificial 
Santa Claus spirit being injected into Christmas ta 
make it “bigger and better”? There is no doubt 
that the Santa Claus cult is a powerful stimulant. 
It begins its work before Thanksgiving and does 
not end until the post-Christmas sales. Trees are 
treated with preservatives, decorations are 
shinier, gift wrappings are fancier, department- 
store Santas go to school to learn their job and are 
given a year’s salary for six week’s work—and 
“Silent Night” gives way to “White Christmas.” 
And we are killing Christmas in the hearts of our 
children literally by growing it to death with arti- 
ficial stimulants that have little or no relation to 
the real meaning of the season. What comes first 
to their minds in connection with Christmas, 
Santa Claus and the tree, or Christ and the 
manger? 

In at least one home this Christmas, the one for 
which I can speak, a manger shrine is going to 
have the central place of honor, and the tree is 
going to be to one side. We are going to join the 
Magi in bringing our first gifts to the manger. 
Then we will think of ourselves. 


LET US TURN Now to the scriptural base of our 
lesson, the coming of the Magi to Bethlehem. 
This story in itself is an excellent illustration of 
the meaning the Incarnation can have in the life 
of mankind. Tradition has it that these men were 
brought by their studies of the stars from distant 
points of the Eastern world to the particular 
spot and the particular time of Christ’s birth. It 
is guessed from the gifts they brought that one 
came from North Africa, one from a far corner of 
the Arabian peninsula, and one from Persia or 
India. They would be of different cultural back- 
grounds, different races, different faiths. But they 
were brought spontaneously together by the mir- 
acle of God-made-man. 

In his interesting little book, 4000 Years of 
Christmas, Earl W. Counts says there was a fourth 
wise man who came to the manger from the North, 
although he came hundreds of years later. He too, 
“has brought his worship to the manger—gifts of 
stone flung high into space .. . and simple songs, 
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songs which tramp the snowy streets on the silent, 
holy night.” ! 

The cathedrals and carols of the Northland re- 
main as the Northman’s gift to the Bethlehem 
Babe. 

How our world needs to discover that all man- 
kind is brought together in the Incarnation! Racial 
and national backgrounds, culture, even differ- 
ences of faith fade before that miracle. The In- 
carnation does not belong to one race, one people, 
or one language. Jesus was born a Semite, but 
he might just as well have been born a Negro or 
a blond Northman or a Chinese. 

It may surprise us to know that the Moslems 
believe in the divine Sonship of Christ. Between 


1 Earl W. Counts, 4000 Years of Christmas, Henry Schuman, 
1948. 


the graves of Mohammed and his successor in 
Mecca is reserved a space for Christ to be buried 
when he comes again, brings the world, according 
to their belief, to the Moslem faith, and dies with 
his work completed. We remember, too, how 
Gandhi was a self-proclaimed follower of Christ 
in spirit although he did not accept the creeds of 
the Christians. 

Dare we say, then, that the miracle which took 
place at Bethlehem is even bigger than Chris- 
tianity, at least bigger than institutional Chris- 
tianity? If we can say that, it constitutes the most 
thrilling good news this divided and distraught 
world of ours could hear. But this, after all, is the 
hope and promise of Christmas. The entire world 
comes to the manger with the Magi. There all men 
worship together in one spirit, one hope, and one 
fulfillment of life. 


Carols From America 


By Joseph Charles Salak 


The author of this article is a free-lance writer 
living in Chicago, Illinois. 


ALTHOUGH most American Christmas carols 
were written originally as sacred hymns, their 
popularity has been so great they are sung on all 
occasions in the manner of the traditional Christ- 
mas carols. 

Some of the hymn carols contributed by the 
United States and passed from generation to gen- 
eration as a picture of America at Christmastime 
are “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” written by 
the Episcopal clergyman John H. Hopkins in 1857, 
and “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” the 
words of which were written in 1846 by Edward 
Sears, a Unitarian minister. Four years later an- 
other minister, Richard Willis composed the music. 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem” was inspired by 
Phillips Brooks who visited the Holy Land in 1865 
and spent Christmas Eve in the city of Jesus’ 
birth. Long after his return, Brooks, one of Amer- 
ica’s most gifted preachers, remembered that ex- 
perience. But it was not until three years later, 
while thinking of a piece to be sung by the chil- 
dren in the Sunday school of the Philadelphia 
Church of the Holy Trinity where he was the min- 
ister, that his thoughts went back to that wonder- 
ful night in Bethlehem. 

When Brooks wrote the words, he regarded 
them as of such impermanence that he gave the 
unsigned verses to the church organist, Lewis 
Redner. The organist recognized the work as that 
of the poet who had written “Everywhere, every- 
where, Christmas tonight.” He set to work com- 
posing a suitable tune. Today it is Redner’s music 
that carolers use when singing: 
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O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


It has been said that Christmas has become 
commercial, a time for merchants whose hearts 
are closer to the cash register than the Manger. 
But despite all this the sound of carols is heard. 
And as long as men sing these, the sound of their 
voices will keep the spark of decency alive in this 
world. 


A Christmas Prayer 


By Edith Shaw Butler 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
Peace and good will to men.” 
Let every heart re-echo 

The song of the angels again. 


The Star of the East still beckons. 
The ages cannot dim 

Its radiance and its message, 

“Oh, come, oh, come to Him.” 


Teach nations to live without hatred, 
Tyranny, greed, and despair, 

Until we can truly keep Christmas, 
Be this our Christmas prayer. 











—Books 


The Modern Rival of Christian Faith, by 
Georgia Harkness; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952; 220 pages. $2.75. 


REVIEWED BY JAMES S. WILDER 


“Christianity’s major rival in the Western 
World is secularism,” declares Georgia Harkness 
in her most recent book, The Modern Rival of 
Christian Faith. And this secularism, she goes on 
to say is “the organization of life as if God did 
not exist ... the quest for attractive, apparently 
rewarding values which are other than those 
which the Christian faith regards as embodied in 
the command, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God.’ ” Dr. Harkness asks, “What Is Christianity?” 
and answers her question by presenting the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith and the basic convic- 
tions of its gospel. 

Part Two of the book contains a critical analysis 
of our highly secularized, physical, economic, 
moral, and intellectual life. This analysis is fol- 
lowed by a careful analysis of the many forms 
that secularism takes, such as: scientism, human- 
ism, democracy, nationalism, racism, facism, cap- 
italism, and communism. “These are not all of 
equal virulence,” says Dr. Harkness. “Yet each 
in some way is an active rival of the Christian 
gospel... . Not until Christianity comes to terms 
with and triumphs over these faiths can it hope 
to be very effective in modern life.” 

In Part Three, Dr. Harkness shows how Chris- 
tians can and must lead the way out of the secular 
morass in which they find themselves. “If the will 
of God for our time is to be done through us,” she 
says, “it must be done in us. Unless there are re- 
constructed individuals there can be no recon- 
structed world.” The author makes several prac- 
tical suggestions for more effective evangelism 
and Christian education and presents tried and 
tested techniques for a deeper and more meaning- 
ful prayer life. She closes in a spirit of faith and 
hope, triumphantly affirming, “God reigns; Jesus 
Christ is Lord .. . with this New Testament faith 
kindling the souls of even a faithful minority of 
Christians in our day, secularism is doomed.” 

Georgia Harkness is one of the most able the- 
ologians in Methodism and has the splendid 
ability of making theology both understandable 
and interesting to the lay mind. Her Understand- 
ing the Christian Faith has been read by thou- 
sands of laymen throughout the Church. Her 
Prayer and the Common Life is one of the recent 
Abingdon-Cokesbury award books. This new 
book, The Modern Rival of Christian Faith comes 
with her numerous past successes to recommend 
it; yet this volume is in some respects a disappoint- 
ment. Although it is concerned with intensely in- 


teresting subject matter, the style in many places 
is labored and obtuse, and one finds it difficult 
to maintain interest and continuity of thought. 

Dr. Harkness has apparently written this book 
in haste without the careful revision and balanc- 
ing that is characteristic of her other works. The 
average reader will find this book harder to read 
than her earlier volumes, but probably worth the 
extra effort. 


Living With Our Children, by Lillian M. 
Gilbreth; W. W. Norton Company, Inc., 
1928, 1951. 254 pages. $3.00. 


REVIEWED By Epwarp D. STAPLES 


Here is a book which will help parents under- 
stand their job and will give teachers an insight 
into the problems families are facing today. It 
will be of special interest to teachers and leaders 
of parents’ classes and groups. It is a good book 
to include on the young-adult shelf of church 
libraries or to be reviewed and circulated in 
young-adult classes. Older adults will enjoy this 
book also because they will see many of their 
own experiences reflected in its pages. 

Mrs. Gilbreth had an unusual background and 
experience for writing this book. She had been 
married twenty-six years and was the mother of 
eleven children when the book first appeared 
nearly twenty-five years ago. The story of her 
family life is related by her two daughters in the 
book, Cheaper by the Dozen. 

Mr. Gilbreth was one of America’s foremost 
engineers and was especially interested in motion 
study to save time and effort in business activities. 
Mrs. Gilbreth worked so closely with her hus- 
band that at the time of his death she was able 
to pick up his work and is now recognized as an 
expert in scientific management. 

This book is written in a different style from 
the more recent books in the field of child care 
and family life. There are many more dogmatic 
statements. The older generation will agree with 
these. Many of the problems of the modern home 
are not touched, such as, the difficulties of living 
in small quarters, the influence of radio and tele- 
vision upon the home, the pressure of social life 
upon the home today, and the force of high- 
powered advertising upon the economic life of the 
home. 

In the early chapters, Mrs. Gilbreth faces the 
importance of understanding the background of 
the husband and wife, recognizing that “one’s 
faults may be as lovable as one’s virtues,” and the 
relationship with families and with their in-laws. 
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She makes this comment, “We forget that the 
starting of a new home is often a disintegrating 
force in the old one.” 

Some families will disagree with the rule of the 
Gilbreth’s at the beginning of their marriage, 
“Outside of the house the men rule and inside of 
the house the women rule.” This is a bit obsolete. 
The Gilbreths discovered that it was better to 
delegate the leadership where it seemed most ap- 
propriate as time went by. 

The section on planning for children is well 
written and would be helpful to parents before 
their children arrive. Many of the pages of the 
first half of this book will be very helpful to 
young people contemplating marriage. Modern 
parents might well note that Mrs. Gilbreth points 
out that adequate preparation for the child does 
not necessarily mean the granting of each child’s 
wishes. While there are certain essentials for chil- 
dren most children have too many “luxuries” to- 
day. “Just as a wife is happier to look back and 
remember that she helped get the luxuries and 
develop the home project, so the children are 
happier to feel that they helped and were a part 
of the group which accomplished, as well as en- 
joyed. 

There is a frank evaluation of tests of adequacy 
used in public schools and ways in which parents 
can help prepare children for these tests. There 
are also suggestions of ways in which parents, 
through their own observation and tests in the 
home, can better prepare their children for life. 

The analysis of activity in the home under 
the title “What Is Effective Activity?” will be 
helpful reading to most parents. Many chil- 
dren today do have the opportunity for develop- 
ing skills which were provided in the Gilbreth’s 
family. Adequate tools and opportunities are 
stressed in this chapter, as well as provision 
for the work space for children which is lacking 
in so many homes. 

Like most authors, Mrs. Gilbreth is at her best 
when she is illustrating from her own experiences. 
There are many times, however, in which she 
offers excellent suggestions and makes dogmatic 
statements which we wish she had illustrated. 
For instance, she tells us that “He must get up 
the first time he is called.” We are all anxious 
to achieve this with our children, but Mrs. Gil- 
breth does not tell us just how it can be done. 
There are some very interesting illustrations of 
ways in which she did her teaching, as where 
she suggests ways to get children to use their nap- 
kins acceptably: “In the same way napkins should 
never be tucked into the neck of the youngster’s 
dress or suit no matter how small he is, for that 
is accepted as bad manners as he gets older.” 

There is an excellent chapter on “Group Coun- 
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cils’ which takes up the importance of settling 
problems in the family council meetings. Long 
before articles were being written about a family 
council the Gilbreths were having these meetings 
with their children, even allowing some of the 
children to preside. Some very sensible comments 
are made regarding the place of small children 
in these sessions and the father’s opportunity for 
teaching through the council discussions. 

Many leaders will not be able to follow Mrs. 
Gilbreth in her chapter on “Incentives,” although 
there are many good suggestions for the use of 
money by children. 

Only a short paragraph is given in this book 
to religion. There is the recognition that without 
some form of religion there can be no real re- 
spect for law. Most of the force of the book 
grows out of Mrs. Gilbreth’s faith in and respect 
for law. She believes that “No one who tries to 
follow universal laws back to their creator, or 
who has eyes to see Him in them and in their 
manifestations can live without some belief.” 


The Scriptures of Mankind, by Charles S. 
Braden; The Macmillan Company, 1952. 
496 pages. $6.50. 


REVIEWED By Wooprow GEIER 


This is a valuable reference book for teachers; 
for it contains not only quotations and discussions 
of the sacred literature of mankind but an ex- 
tensive list of books that give firsthand informa- 
ion about the great world religions. 

The author, who is professor of history and 
literature of religions at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is a Methodist minister and author of 
many books on comparative religion. His book 
includes a discussion of the whole range of sacred 
literature, ancient and modern, and he quotes 
enough from this literature to give the reader 
a clear idea of its flavor and content. 


Reviewers 


James S. Wilder is minister of Magnolia Avenue 
Methodist Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Edward D. Staples is director of the Depart- 
ment of the Christian Family, General Board 
of Education. 


Woodrow Geier is editor of ApuLtT TEACHER 
and associate editor of adult publication, Gen- 
eral Board of Education. 








INTERNATIONAL 


LESSON SERIES 


Unit Hl: Christianity 
for the Good of Men 


TEACHING PLANS 
By Richard G. Belcher 


These teaching suggestions were prepared by 
the secretary of the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations of The Methodist Church. 
The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 
lished in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 


This unit of study deals with the subject of 
“Christianity for the Good of Men.” The follow- 
ing four important questions will be considered 
this month: 

1. How does the Kingdom grow? 

2. How does Christianity dispel fear? 

3. Is God with us? 

4. Is Christianity for all men? 

At the same time that these questions are 
under consideration, you and the members of 
your class will be engaged in preparations for 
the observance of Christmas. The Christmas 
story and Christmas activities must necessarily 
be woven into your general plan for leading the 
thinking of your group these four weeks. Special 
Christmas programs should not rob your class 
of the opportunity for enough time adequately to 
consider the four important questions listed above. 
If the special observance of Christmas can be 
related to the consideration of these important 
questions and woven into discussion and wor- 
ship, that is all to the good. Good teaching is 
always relevant to immediate circumstances. 

Before you begin your first session on De- 





cember 7, you should read all the material in 
both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, as 
well as the material in ApuLT TEACHER related 
to the four questions that are scheduled to be dis- 
cussed on successive Sundays. Read carefully the 
magazine articles in ADULT TEACHER. Try to satu- 
rate yourself in the information given for dis- 
cussion. Read the Scripture references. Think 
about them. Study the notes by Carlyon or Redus. 

As you read the material in these periodicals, 
note words and references that you do not under- 
stand or which are vague in meaning. Ask your 
pastor about them; for he will be glad to help you. 
Note issues or questions that you believe will be 
specially thought-provoking and challenging to 
the members of your group. These will serve as 
springboards to lively discussion. 

Have a clear purpose in mind as to what you 
hope to achieve with your students during these 
four discussions. Ask yourself: What new infor- 
mation do I want them to find? What new atti- 
tudes do I hope they will develop? What personal 
growth in religious faith do I want them to 
achieve? What individuals in my group have 
problems that could be helped by these discus- 
sions? 

Do not be a haphazard teacher. Teach with a 
purpose and a plan. Some extra preparation at 
the beginning of the unit will return large divi- 
dends in effective teaching and personal satisfac- 
tion during the ensuing weeks. 


Dec. 7: How Does the Kingdom Grow? 


The Scripture selection is Matthew 13:24-33, 
03-54. 


The idea of the kingdom of God as taught by 
Jesus is one of the greatest ideals ever given to 
the mind of man. Furthermore, it is central in 
the teachings of Jesus. Every follower of Jesus, 
every professing Christian, should have a clear 
idea of what the phrase “the kingdom of God” 
means or describes. 


For Groups Using Adult Student 


I. What did Jesus teach about the kingdom of 
God? 
II. How does the Kingdom grow? 
III. Why is the idea of the Kingdom both an 
individual and a social hope? 
IV. Why do we have so much pessimism today? 


You may begin this session by reminding your 
group of how frequently we use the phrase “the 
kingdom of God” in our religious conversation 
and thinking. We use it every time we say the 
Lord’s prayer. We sing it in hymns like “I love 
Thy kingdom, Lord, the house of Thine abode.” 
It is used to express the goal of Christian living, 
the place or condition that we all seek to achieve. 
We hear our pastors use the term continually in 
sermons. 
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Then ask your group, But what do we mean 
by the kingdom of God? Is it here with us now? 
Is it something that is coming in the future? Can 
we experience it here in this life, or is it some- 
thing that we have to wait to find beyond the 
grave? When we pray “Thy kingdom come,” what 
are we asking for? 

Give your group a chance to express their 
ideas in answer to these questions. It is likely 
there will be a considerable difference of opinion. 
Some members of the group will think of one 
thing and others of other things. Some will have 
no answer at all, since they have never before 
thought about these questions. Allow this part 
of the session to continue long enough for the 
group to become aware of their own confusion, but 
not so long that the discussion begins to ramble 
everywhere. 

Then suggest that your group take their Bibles 
or New Testaments and turn to Matthew 13. If 
your group is a large group, divide it into smaller 
ones, giving each a portion of that chapter to 
read and discuss for about five minutes. If your 
group is small, assign portions of this chapter to 
individuals to read and think about for five min- 
utes. You could divide the chapter among the 
groups, or individuals, as follows: 


Matthew 13: 24-30. 
Matthew 13:31-33. 
Matthew 13: 36-43. 
Matthew 13: 44-46. 
. Matthew 13: 47-50. 
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After these five groups or individuals have 
pondered and discussed the Scriptures assigned 
to them for five minutes, ask them what answers 
they have found to the questions asked earlier. 
Inquire, What do these passages tell you about 
the kingdom of God? Note their answers. 

Now suggest that the group also turn to the 
material in Adult Student to consider some sug- 
gestions and answers that may be found there. 
Be sure to note the point made by both Carlyon 
and Cox that the phrase “the kingdom of God” 
can best be understcod as the “rule of God.” Lead 
your group then to see that to the extent that 
God’s spirit rules in an individual life, to just that 
extent the Kingdom is already here. 

Ask your group, How does the Kingdom grow? 
It grows by extending the rule of God within 
our own lives and in the life of society. It grows 
by extending the influence of God’s justice and 
God’s love to all kinds of groups and all kinds of 
situations. Ask your group, What evidence is 
there that the Kingdom has been growing? Into 
what areas of life is it most urgent that the King- 
dom, or the rule of God, should extend? 

Ask your group to comment on Cox’s interpre- 
tation of the pessimism and frustration that is in 
society today. How can an understanding of the 
meaning of the kingdom of God cure and prevent 
this pessimism and frustration? 


yo 


‘ Clese your session with an appropriate prayer 
for better understanding of the meaning of the 
kingdom of God, and a dedication to its extension 
in the world today. 


For Groups Using Wesley Quarterly 


I. The Gospel’s power to expand 


II. No easy faith 
A. The necessity of patience 


Ill. Faith in the Kingdom 


Our special interest in this session is the ques- 
tion of the expansion of the kingdom of God and 
the grounds for encouragement this brings to 
those who work for a Christian world in spite of 
the forces of evil. 

It will probably be well for you to take a few 
minutes to remind your people of the meaning 
of the kingdom of God. (See material above for 
those using Adult Student.) Emphasize the idea 
of the rule of God, rather than the Kingdom 
being thought of as a place or a political system. 

It will also be wise for members of your group 
to take a few minutes to review the contents of 
Matthew 13, beginning with the 24th verse. Ask 
your group, Which of these parables about the 
kingdom of God are most helpful in describing 
how the Kingdom is to expand and grow? Is this 
the way it has really happened? Illustrate. 

The members of your group may mention the 
way the Christian movement has grown from 
the small band of disciples in Jesus’ day to the 
great numbers of professing Christian people in 
the world today. They may mention the mission- 
ary movement, or the work of individuals like 
Francis Asbury, Jane Addams, and Kagawa—peo- 
ple who exerted a strong leavening influence in 
different ways. 

Ask your group to read what Slutz says in 
Wesley Quarterly about “gradualism.” What is 
gradualism? What is the opposite of gradualism? 
Do you agree that slow growth is best? Why? 
In what other ways could the Kingdom expand? 
Again, Slutz indicates that the leadership of an 
organization or institution is a good help, but the 
slow growth is best. Do you agree? Why? 

At certain times in Christian history entire 
nations and empires have become Christian, as for 
example, when Constantine made Christianity the 
official religion of the Roman empire. The same 
thing happened again later on in Northern Europe 
when the king of the Franks became a Christian. 
Why isn’t this a good way of extending the King- 
dom? Isn’t this the way the communists extend 
their sphere of influence? 

With questions such as these you will want to 
stimulate the thinking of your group. You will 
want to help your group see the weakness of the 
top-to-bottom approach for extending a vital 
faith, for the rule of God has to do with spiritual 
things, with purpose, with faith, and with com- 
mitted lives. A life can be challenged or coerced 
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from the outside, but commitment and the deepest 
loyalty must come from within, and by a free 
act of the individual. 

You will want to point out that this whole 
matter of the best way to extend the Kingdom 
turns on the matter of what you mean by “win- 
ning” people to the kingdom of God, to the 
Christian life, so that they give their lives over 
to the rule of God. 

Ask your group: Have we won someone when 
we succeed in getting them to join the church? 
Certainly, we have led them a step in the right 
direction—but they may not be wholeheartedly 
committed to the Christian way of life. In a church 
the size of The Methodist Church it is impor- 
tant to remember this. We are prone to worship 
“figures’—big membership, big drives, big build- 
ings. It is possible to have a big church of only 
partially-won people. 

At this point, it may be well to notice the 
parable of the tares and the wheat. Ask your 
group to take special note of verse 30: “Let both 
grow together.” This verse is the point of the 
parable. What does it have to say about the ex- 
pansion of the Kingdom? 

You will want to lead your group to see that 
patience is necessary in extending the rule of God 
in human society. It is disastrous to try to have 
a “pure” church. Who is pure? Who dares to say 
that he is completely Christian? How shall we 
help others to grow in Christlikeness if we sum- 
marily shut them out as being unworthy? 

Close your session by pointing out how much 
frustration, hopelessness, and pessimism there are 
in the world, and with what strength the Chris- 
tian can affirm that God’s rule has been extended 
and will continue to be extended. 





“Christ Calling the Apostles James and John,” by Edward Armitage. (Three Lions Photo.) 


Dec. 14: How Does Christianity 
Dispel Fear? 
The Scripture selection is Matthew 14:22-33. 


In connection with the discussion of this ques- 
tion the teacher can get some good help either 
from his pastor’s library or from his public li- 
brary. Ask for a book entitled The Conquest of 
Fear by Basil King. Also try to read the fifth 
chapter in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s book On 
Being a Real Person. Both of these sources will 
supply you with rich illustrative material for this 
session. 


For Groups Using Adult Student 


I. Does Christianity dispel fear? 
II. What about modern fears? 
III. What can we do about fears? 
IV. What is the final answer to our fears? 


As a leader of a class or group, you will recog- 
nize the first question listed above as one that 
has an obvious answer to the trusting Christian. 
Of course Christianity dispels fears! Anybody 
knows that! However, it may be that members 
of your group have fears and anxieties that are 
unknown to you or other members of your group. 
You will want to search behind the obvious 
answer not for the purpose of revealing personal 
concerns to the entire group, but for the purpose 
of helping these persons better to understand 
themselves and perhaps to rid themselves of those 
hidden anxieties and fears. 

You could ask your group to list the fears and 
anxieties that trouble people today. If you have 
a blackboard available, write them down. Then 
ask your class to group them. How many spring 








from a concern with the social situation? How 
many represent a personal difficulty? 

The group will be more reluctant to discuss 
the latter. Are these fears now listed adult fears? 
Or are they shared by youth and children as well? 
Compare your list with those suggested by Cox 
in Adult Student. 

In dealing with fears, Dr. Fosdick suggests that 
the following items must be kept in mind: 

1. Get the object of fear out into the open and 
frankly face it. Clifford Beers took care of an 
older brother who had epilepsy, and got the idea 
that it was contagious. This secret dread grew un- 
til he was convinced he had epilepsy and went 
insane. He probably would not have recovered 
if he had not had the chance at last to reveal this 
fear to a wise friend. 

2. The love of danger and adventure is one of 
the strongest motives in men. 

3. Fear always involves the misuse of imagina- 
tion. People can imagine terrible disasters with 
such realism that they actually suffer in sympa- 
thy. People can and do imagine all kinds of physi- 
cal disability and illness. 

4. We can find in practical action a substitute 
for imagination. 

5. A good religious and ethical life is indispens- 
able where guilty fears are to be done away with. 
Such fears and anxieties actually spring from 
some past misdeed such as excessive drinking, 
furious temper, betrayal of friendship, needless 
mishandling and loss of opportunity, and others 
of similar nature. 

6. Successful dealing with morbid fears re- 
quires that courage be substituted for them; and 
in everyday affairs courage springs from unselfish- 
ness and faith. Courage is a composite of loyalty, 
love, and self-commitment. 

With these six statements before you, ask your 
group to consider what can be done about fears? 
What elements in the Christian faith are helpful 
in the handling of fears? What do we mean by 
commitment? 

As you draw this discussion to a close, you will 
want to emphasize that Christianity provides 
persons with a faith that can counteract fear; 
it provides an avenue for active service that leaves 
no time for morbid imaginations to work; it offers 
companionship both human and divine, through 
which a person can bring his fears into the open 
and see them with some objectivity. 


For Groups Using Wesley Quarterly 


I. What fears menace us today? 
II. What is the surest cure for fear? 
III. How can we help God? 
IV. Law as a cure for fear 
V. Prayer as a cure for fear 


You may want to begin this session by asking 


your group to look at the material in Wesley 
Quarterly prepared by Slutz and Redus, and from 
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this material compile a list of the fears that these 
men believe are troubling the world today. 

After this list has been compiled, make one 
of your own. Then ask your group to pick out 
what they believe are the half dozen fears that 
are most widely prevalent. Ask your group, Are 
people afraid of death? Are they afraid of losing 
money and the security it represents? Are they 
afraid of God? How do you interpret the phrase 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom”? What ought the Christian to fear? Are 
there fears that are helpful in our growth? 

There are those persons in times past and even 
today who have said that the basis of religion 
is fear. Is it not true that one may fear a God of 
wrath? But what happens if God is understood 
to be a Father who pitieth his children? The 
“fear of the Lord” is an emotion akin to rever- 
ence and awe rather than the emotion we expe- 
rience when we fear an animal or a disaster. The 
theology of two hundred years ago that stressed 
the wrath of God, the wretchedness of this life, 
and the torments to come aroused fear. Changing 
ideas of God, man, and eternity have changed 
these emotions. The religious sentiments charac- 
teristic of our time are sympathy, love, trust, 
fortitude, hope, courage, and forgiveness. Faith, 
hope, and love are more characteristic of great 
religious experience than are fear, despair, and 
rage. 

Ask your group, What is the surest cure of 
fear? See Slutz’s answers to this question. What 
kind of God must we worship if fear is to be cast 
out of our lives? Your group will probably answer 
that he must be a God of love. Help them to sug- 
gest some other characteristics, such as: He must 
be just, dependable, near at hand, and available 
to us. He must not be capricious. He must be a 
lawful God. The orderliness that we see in the 
natural world should give us confidence that God 
is dependable. He is loyal to his own laws and 
will not break them to do a favor for a few 
petitioners. 

Ask your group, Does prayer help to rid a 
person of fears? Perhaps some members of your 
group can tell of experiences where prayer has 
calmed their fears. Are there factors that are 
common to all these situations? Did they all arise 
out of urgent need? What are the factors that 
cause us to pray? 

In every case was the person struggling with 
a serious problem? Ask your group, How do you 
think prayer helps a person get rid of fear? What 
does Slutz have to say about this in Wesley Quar- 
terly? 

In the process of wiping fear out of our lives, 
and the causes of fear out of society, it is impor- 
tant for us to recognize that God will not accom- 
plish this by himself. Ask your group, What can 
we do to help God? 

In the answer to this question it is important 
for the group to realize that behind its answer 
must be the conviction that God is still at work 
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in the world. He has a will and a purpose that 
reaches into every one of life’s' activities; into 
home life, church life, school life, into politics, 
economics, the earning and spending of money, 
choosing a life work, and other activities in which 
men customarily engage. Ask your group to make 
a list of various causes, organizations, and activi- 
ties that they believe are in accord with God’s 
will and purposes. Ask your group why they think 
they are in accord with God’s will. What char- 
acterizes the endeavors of these groups that put 
them in accord with God’s will? Can we help 
God by working in these groups? Some that 
might be named are: the church, P.T.A., United 
Nations, League of Women Voters, etc. Does God 
make his will known to us as we work in such 
groups? How? 

Bring your sessions to a close by summarizing 
the outstanding points in your discussion, recog- 
nizing that faith in God, unselfishness, positive 
action, and prayer are all effective in casting out 


Dec. 21: Is 


The biblical selection is Matthew 1:18-25. 


This is one of those questions that the church- 
going Christian is prone to answer with a simple, 
“Yes, of course He is!” But this question dis- 
cussed in the spirit of earnest seeking and in the 
atmosphere of Christmas should yield the mem- 
bers of your group a deeper answer. In what 
way is God with us? Why do some people feel that 
he is not with them? What kind of experiences 
bring him closer to us? 


For Groups Using Adult Student 


I. Is God with us? 
II. How does God reveal himself? 
III. Why do we believe God was in Christ? 
IV. How do people become separated from God? 
V. What kind of experiences bring us closer 
to God? 


You may begin this discussion by reminding 
your group that, if asked, most people will say 
that they believe in God. Most people will admit 
to a feeling that there is a power or a person, 
beyond human knowledge, that is involved with 
the forces of nature and the destiny of mankind. 
We quickly observe, however, that this belief 
seems to make a difference in the lives of some 
people while it makes very little difference in the 
lives of others. Why is this so? Some are aware of 
God’s presence, others are not. Some feel the 
need of his presence every day and others only 
think of him in time of trouble or disaster. Why is 
this so? During this Christmas season there are 
those who will see in it the celebration of a divine 


fear. The “Prayer for Enlightenment” given below 
might be a proper close for your class session. 
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Prayer for Enlightenment 


O Christ, who after crumbling centuries and 
fallen empires, troublest still the conscience of 
mankind: Enlighten us to see that not Thy Spirit, 
but our faithlessness, doth fail us: quicken our 
confidence in Thy sufficiency; and turn us to 
Thyself, our undimmed Hope; that we no more 
may lean upon devices of our doubt, but may 
accept Thy power in our hearts, and Thy rule 
in all our steps; through Thy mercy, who livest 
and reignest with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 

—From Prayers of the Christian Life, by John 
Underwood Stephens, Oxford University Press, 
1952. Used by permission. 


God With Us? 


event; there are others who will think very little 
of its religious significance. Why this difference 
of interpretation and meaning? 

Ask your group, What is the central meaning 
of Christmas? You may receive answers such as: 
It celebrates the birth of Jesus. It is where the 
good news of God’s love begins. It reminds us that 
God came to earth in the person of Jesus. 

You will want to encourage this thinking until 
the group begins to see that essentially Christmas 
means that “God is with us!” 

Ask your group: If, in the birth and life of 
Jesus, God has established the fact that he is one 
who can and does reveal himself, then in what 
other ways does he reveal himself to us? In what 
other ways do we know that God is with us? 

Some answers to this question may be found 
in Adult Student and in Wesley Quarterly in the 
material prepared by Cox and Slutz. However, 
the members of your group will have some an- 
swers of their own that should be shared. Perhaps 
some of these answers will be: 

In the natural world about us. In the depend- 
ability of the laws that control growth of flowers, 
trees, and all forms of animal life. In the laws that 
control the stars in their courses. In the laws that 
control the combination and separation of the 
elements in chemical and physical interaction. 
Once man has discovered those laws, he can’t 
help but marvel. This could not have happened 
by chance. Intelligence and purpose must have 
created these laws and formed this plan. By these 
laws, of necessity, we must live from day to day. 
This is another evidence of the Divine Providence 
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“‘Repose in Egypt,” by Merson; courtesy, Museum Fine Arts, Boston. (Three Lions Photo.) 


that is part of the central message of Christmas— 
“God is with us!” 

In the beauty of nature. A beauty that is the 
blend of symmetry and individuality, of harmony 
and rhythm, and of color and form. Every snow- 
flake is symmetrically perfect and at the same 
time is different from every other snowflake that 
falls. What is more striking than a well-formed 
maple tree, clothed in autumn yellow and red, and 
set against a clear, blue sky. This could not have 
happened by chance. The flaming bush that Moses 
saw could not speak more clearly of God. 

In the lives of sacrificial persons. Just as God 
reveals himself most clearly in the life of Jesus, 
so we know he is with us still as we see his spirit 
revealed in the lives of persons about us. The 
sacrifice of hard-working and devout parents for 
their children and the appreciation and achieve- 
ment of these children is always an evidence of a 
power in life that is more than human. The dedi- 
cation of certain persons to causes beyond them- 
selves; to causes that will not yield them any 
personal gain is, again, an evidence that God is 
working in the lives of people today, enabling 
them to do more than their own abilities and 
endowments by themselves could ever achieve. 
This is evidence that God is with us. 

Devotion to duty, forgiveness beyond measure, 
patience under pressure, and high purpose in 
living all speak of the power of God working in 
the lives of men today. 

You will want to close your session with an 
appropriate Christmas hymn from The Methodist 
Hymnal, and a prayer asking that all may be 
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more clearly aware of the presence of God in their 
lives. He is with us. 


For Groups Using Wesley Quarterly 


I. What is the central message of Christmas? 
II. In what ways is God with us? 
III. How do people become separated from God? 
IV. What kind of experiences bring us closer to 
God? 


You may begin this session by asking your 
group, How do we know that God is with us 
today? Answers to this question can be found in 
Slutz’s material in Adult Student and in Cox’s 
material in Wesley Quarterly, if one is available 
to you. Perhaps you would like to make a list on 
the blackboard of the ways in which God reveals 
himself to us. Ask your group, Which of these 
are most meaningful to you? Why? After this has 
been discussed at some length, it may be well to 
point out that many people do not have an aware- 
ness of God’s presence in their lives. Why is this 
so? 

Ask your group, What kind of experiences sep- 
arate people from God? Some of their answers 
might include the following: 

They believe in God but do not understand 
him. This is probably the basic reason for the 
lack of a sense of the presence of God in the 
lives of many people. 

Many people have not grown up in homes where 
God’s presence is accepted. It is quite possible 
for a person to have attended Sunday school and 
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church all his life and never quite arrived at the 
point where God made a difference in his life. 
If going to church school has been done simply 
because it is the thing to do, if prayers are not 
said with meaning at home; if parents do things 
at home and in business that contradict what the 
church stands for, then it is truly a miracle if 
a young person achieves maturity with a sense of 
the presence of God in his life. Religion for him 
will be merely a Sunday exercise. Out of sheer 
habit over a period of years, God will be asso- 
ciated only with church and not with living. “God 
with us” will not mean much to such a person. 

Another misunderstanding of God is concerned 
with the manner in which people interpret his 
blessing. For many people, God’s presence and 
favor is manifest in the individual’s personal 
health, wealth, and prosperity. A successful busi- 
nessman looks at his comfortable home, his ade- 
quate income, his well-fed family, and his finan- 
cial security and says sincerely, “God has blessed 
us!” But could he say the same thing if his home 
had been destroyed by a bomb, some of his chil- 
dren killed by disease, and the possibility of work 
in the future a serious question? 

Or a good man who has not made much progress 
in a material way, and who has not received great 
honors as the world counts them, sees someone 
who has with cunning amassed wealth and honors 
and he recalls the words of Scripture: 

I have seen a wicked man overbearing, 
and towering like a cedar of Lebanon. 
He wonders how this can happen and feels that 
God has deserted him. 

Both of these men misunderstand God. His 
greatest blessing is love. It is true that industry, 
frugality, and basic honesty in certain situations 
will generally yield material rewards. But God’s 
richest blessing is spiritual and not material. His 
greatest gift is his love. This love redeems almost 
every conceivable situation and lifts it to a higher 
level of living. At this point the man with less 
material goods may be happier, more useful, and 
more successful than his neighbor with comfort- 
able home, security, and abundance. It is not 
strange to find many people like the two men 
described above, even in our churches, who mis- 
understand God, feel that He is not near to them. 

Many people are not aware of God’s presence 
in their lives because they never acknowledge his 
presence. No one is very much aware of a person 
to whom they never speak. Awareness depends 
upon communication. Many people do not pray 
because they do not feel God near; and converse- 
ly, many people do not feel God near because they 
do not pray. It is hard to say which should come 
first, but there is no doubt that one sustains the 
other. It would help if families would ask a simple 
blessing at only one meal a day. It would do more 
good if sometimes the Bible was read in the family 


group, and the whole family united in a brief 
prayer. Children should be encouraged to grow up 
talking naturally to God, and the use of routine 
prayers should be used only to stimulate other 
prayers. 

Perhaps your group will think of other ex- 
periences that separate people from God, and also 
of ways in which the victims of these experiences 
can be led to a new awareness of his presence in 
their lives. 

Close your session with the singing of appro- 
priate Christmas hymns from The Methodist 
Hymnal, and a prayer for the sense of God’s 
presence in our lives. 


The Living Christ 


No responsible Christian has ever made the 
claim of having seen the risen Christ in the same 
manner as did the disciples. Yet while there is 
this marked difference between the experiences 
of the disciples and those of later Christians, there 
is also an important similarity. Later Christians 
have had (and still do) the experience of “the 
living Christ.” In a very real sense their “hearts 
burn within.” The external object of Christ’s body 
is not present, but the internal content seems to 
be the same as that of the disciples. In addition, 
the cause of the experience is not wholly sub- 
jective, for the antecedent factors were objective; 
namely, an acquaintance with the New Testament 
picture of Jesus, the observance of how other 
Christians act, and some prior experiences of God. 
Furthermore, the effects of this experience of the 
living Christ are almost always the same as those 
of the disciples. 

—From Guide to the Christian Faith, by Wil- 
liam A. Spurrier. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
Used by permission. 


“The Nativity,” by M. Stueler. (Three Lions Photo.) 



















The flight into Egypt (Matthew 2:14). Gustave Doré, 
artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


Dec. 28: Is Christianity for All Men? 


The Scripture passage is Matthew 2:1-12. 


For Groups Using Adult Student 


I. Is Christianity for all men? 
II. Is world enterprise a Christian idea? 
III. What are the prospects for the spread of 
Christianity? 


You may want to begin this session with a brief 
review of some of the important ideas that have 
been discussed in this unit of study during the 
past four sessions. This could easily lead to some 
comments on the fact that the Christmas observ- 
ance is just about over and now we look ahead 
to the future—to the new year and what it may 
hold. 

You may then point out that following the birth 
of Jesus the Wise Men came to worship him. 
Following the celebration of his birth we now 
consider the outreach of that significant event. 

Ask your group, Is Christianity for all men? 
The general answer of your group will indicate 
that it is supposed to be, but the restraint in their 
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replies will suggest that there is a gap between 
the ideal and the reality, between what is sup- 
posed to be and the actual situation. We might as 
well affirm that Christianity is intended for all 
men, but the extent to which this has been 
achieved varies considerably. 

Ask your group, Have Christian leaders always 
thought that Christianity should be for all men? 
The answer is “No.” See Cox’s material in Adult 
Student. Take time for the members of your group 
to read the Scripture passages describing the 
Jerusalem Council, Acts 15:1-35, and Peter’s ex- 
perience with Cornelius, Acts 10. It is quite evi- 
dent that these brethren did not want the gospel 
to extend farther than the Jewish community and 
it took some persistent work on the part of Peter 
and Paul to convince the leaders that Gentiles 
could be Christian. However, it is equally evident 
that the new faith would have died if contained 
and limited; it is the nature of Christianity to be 
shared. 

Ask your group, Is world enterprise a Christian 
idea? Cox suggests several answers to this ques- 
tion in Adult Student. Let your students work 
out the answers to this question before turning to 
the paragraph in Adult Student. It is likely that 
the first answer of your group will be in the 
affirmative. They will probably quote the Great 
Commandment “Go into all the world, etc.” as 
the basis for this. There are those who would take 
issue with the Great Commandment at this point. 
Certainly it is in the spirit of Jesus’ teaching, but 
it is doubtful if Jesus actually spoke these words 
in the form in which they now appear. The mis- 
sionary enterprise, the world enterprise of the 
church, and the social concern of the church all 
spring from Jesus’ teaching of the infinite worth 
of persons in the sight of God. The most insignifi- 
cant person is of infinite worth because of God’s 
love and care for him. This is the fundamental 
reason why a Christian has to treat with dignity 
every other member of the human race regardless 
of class, creed, nationality, color, or social cir- 
cumstances. 

Ask your group, In what way is Christianity 
intended for all men? Is the Christian faith all 
the truth? To what extent should we labor to 
convert other persons of other faiths to the 
Christian point of view? 

Many people thought Gandhi, who was a Hindu, 
a better Christian than most professing Christians 
are. Is Christianity for men like Gandhi? In what 
way? 

Christianity has always been at home among 
farmers, laborers, craftsmen, and others of moder- 
ate financial means. In the process of becoming 
institutionalized, people of greater financial re- 
sources and of political influence have become 
identified with the church. Is Christianity for 
these too? How may wealth limit a man’s faith? 
How may poverty limit a man’s faith? 

Urge your group to take a straight look at 
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your own church. What economic groups are rep- 
resented and in what proportion? What type of 
person feels most at home in your church? What 
type of persons stay away from your church? 
Why? 

Summarize your discussion, and conclude the 
session with an appropriate hymn and prayer. 


For Groups Using Wesley Quarterly 


I. The appeal of Christianity to various people 
A. Lowly persons 
B. Rulers 
C. Intellectual persons 
D. The spread of Christianity today 


You may want to begin this session with a few 
comments on the fact that Christmas is over and 
now we look forward to a new year. What will the 
church accomplish in that year? How will it 
expand? That is essentially the question before 
us. It is a question in the field of evangelism, but it 
has meaning also for stewardship, missions, and 
the sense of Christian vocation. 

Slutz points out in his material in Adult Student 
that several different types of persons came to pay 
tribute to Jesus at Bethlehem. What economic 
class did they represent? Which comes nearest 
to representing the American middleman? 

Ask your group, What differences do you ob- 
serve in the motives of the people who came to 
honor Jesus? Why did the shepherds come, the 
wise men, and finally Herod? Do you see in this 
comparison a parable for our own day? 

Ask your group, Is there any difference in 
the motivations of poor folk, comfortable middle 
classers, and people of considerable financial 
means as they identify themselves with Christian- 
ity in the church? Is there any difference between 
the artisan and the professional man in the way 
they identify themselves with Christianity 
through the church? How do you account for 
these differences, if any? What relationship do 
these differences have to the church’s program of 
evangelism? 

You may then ask your group to read the last 
two sections of Slutz’s material in Adult Student. 
Ask your group, What is your reaction to Slutz’s 
emphasis that this is the century of the common 
man? Do you agree that the church must increas- 
ingly slant its program and services in the direc- 
tion of those who earn their daily bread with 
their hands? To what extent does the church do 
that now? Analyze the membership of your 
church. What percentage of the membership of 
your church is made up of laborers, craftsmen, 
white-collar workers, professional people, or man- 
agers and proprietors of small businesses? Does 
your church truly serve a cross section of your 
community, or are sonie groups noticeably absent? 
Why is this so? Would you say your church is 
largely a middle-class church? 

Undoubtedly, you have considered some of the 
problems of expanding the influence of Christian- 


“Suffer the Little Children to Come Unto Me,” by 
Ottilie Roederstein. (Three Lions Photo.) 


ity in your own community, when you discussed 
the csiestions above. But now take time to con- 
sider a few specific problems. 

Ask your group, Are there cliques in our 
church? Why? Sometimes these are unintentional. 
It is simply that a group of people are congenial 
friends and enjoy being together and they just 
don’t make the effort to expand the fellowship. 
Circles in the W.S.C.S., Youth Fellowship groups, 
and Sunday school classes are all vulnerable at 
this point. Let every group in every church be- 
ware. 

Ask your group, Does prejudice keep people 
out of our church? Do we shy away from calling 
on that Italian family because we are afraid they 
might accept our invitation? Is not Christianity 
for all men? 

Ask your group, Is our church selfish? How 
much do we give to the church’s missionary pro- 
gram both at home and abroad? Is our contribu- 
tion of sufficient size to guarantee that Christianity 
will expand in the coming year to all men? Why is 
it insufficient? 

Close your session with a summary statement 
of your discussion, an appropriate hymn from 
The Methodist Hymnal, and a prayer. 
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Special Studies 
in the Bible 


“Old Testament Devotional Material” is the title 
of Unit I of the fifth year of the Adult Bible 
Course, which began in October. The theme for 
the year is “Special Studies in the Bible.” “Bibli- 
cal Interpretations” for the October lessons was 
written by Herbert G. May, professor of Old 
Testament langauge and literature, Oberlin Col- 
lege School of Theology. James E. Ward, professor 
of economics, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, prepared “Aids to Teaching.” 


Dec. 7: NIGHT PRAYERS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Herbert G. May 


The night prayers discussed by Leslie in this 
lesson are Psalms 3, 4, 5, 17, 57, 59, and 143. The 
teachers will be able to find much help in the dis- 
cussion of these psalms in Leslie’s book, The 
Psalms (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949), pages 
347-360. The religion of the Hebrews was con- 
cerned with all the aspects of life, and it is not 
surprising that we find a group of psalms which 
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may be placed in such a classification. God was the 
Lord of both the day and the night. 

In many of the other psalms we find references 
to worshiping God at night and thinking of God in 
the night. In Psalms 16:7 we read: 


I bless the Lorp who gives me counsel; 
in the night also my heart instructs me. 


The psalmist goes on to say that he keeps the Lord 
before him always. In Psalms 22 the psalmist crys 
to God by day and by night, and he tells us in 
42:8: 


By day the Lorp commands his steadfast love; 
and at night his song is with me, 
a prayer to the God of my life. 


Compare with this Psalms 77:6. In Psalms 119: 55 
the psalmist says: 


I remember thy name in the night, O Lorp, 
and keep thy law. 


Where in Psalms 17:15 the psalmist affirms that 
when he awakes he will be satisfied in beholding 
God, in Psalms 119:147-148 the psalmist is pic- 
tured rising before the dawn to cry unto the Lord. 
In the King James Version the meaning of these 
verses is very obscure, in part because of an 
archaic use of the word “prevent” in the sense of 
“anticipate”: 


“T prevented the dawning of the morning, and 
cried: I hoped in thy word. 

“Mine eyes prevent the night watches, that I 
might meditate in thy word.” 


The Revised Standard Version makes the sense 
clear: 


I rise before dawn and cry for help; 
I hope in thy words. 
My eyes are awake before the watches of the 
night 
that I may meditate upon thy promise. 


In order that these teachers’ materials may give 
to the teacher an appreciation of one of the most 
significant aspects of God as pictured in the 
Psalms, we shall consider here something of the 
psalmists’ picture of God as the Lord of Nature. 
God is Creator of heaven and earth, and the world 
created by God reflects the nature of God. The 
psalmist wrote: 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 
(Psalms 19:1) 


In the flowers and trees, in the rain and the sun- 
shine, in the vales and hills, as the poets tell us, 
there is revealed that which is eternal and time- 
less. A reputed saying of Jesus found in an Egyp- 
tian papyrus reads: “Raise the stone, there you 
shall find me; cleave the wood, and there I am.” 

The Hebrews lived closer to nature than many 
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people today who spend much of their time in 
man-made surroundings. Even the cities of biblical 
times were small by comparison with today’s 
cities, and the countryside was only a few minutes 
away from the center of the largest cities. In takes 
only nine and one half minutes to walk ali around 
the mound upon which stood the ancient city of 
Jericho! The Hebrews felt directly the mildew 
and blight, the storms, the lack of rain. Famines 
occurred frequently, and there were also locust 
plagues, such as the one vividly described in the 
Book of Joel. Palestine was also subject to earth- 
quakes. 

The Hebrews not only lived close to nature, 
but they believed that nature was immediately 
dependent upon God. With our emphasis on 
natural causes, our geology, our botany, and our 
chemistry, it is difficult for us to appreciate the 
viewpoint of the Hebrews. Weather was not some- 
thing that a weatherman could predict and report 
in advance in a newspaper. God was directly re- 
sponsible for the weather, and might send rains 
or frost in accord with the religious and moral 
behavior of the people. Read Amos 4:6-11; I Kings 
17:1; and Job 38:35-38. The heavens might with- 
hold their dew and the earth its produce and 
drought might come on the land because the Tem- 
ple had not been rebuilt; see Haggai 1: 8-11. If the 
Hebrews brought their tithes, God would open the 
windows of heaven and pour out a blessing 
(Malachi 3:10), perhaps a reference to the send- 
ing of the fertilizing rains. 

The Lord is often pictured in the Psalms as 
the God of the storm, and the thunder and light- 
ning were his voice and his arrows. Read Psalms 
18: 13-14 and Psalms 29:3-9. Because the expres- 
sion “the voice of the Lord” occurs seven times 
in Psalms 29, this Psalm has been called “the 
Psalms of Seven Thunders.” In Psalms 97 we are 
told that clouds and darkness are around the 
Lord, and fire goes before him and his lightnings 
illumine the world (verses 3-4). The crossing of 
the Red Sea is told in the following words in 
Psalms 77:17-19: 


The clouds poured out water; 
the skies gave forth thunder; 
thy arrows flashed on every side. 
The crash of thy thunder was in the whirlwind; 
thy lightnings lighted up the world; 
the earth trembled and shook. 
Thy way was through the sea, 
thy path through the great waters. 


The words make us feel the presence of the awe- 
some miracle of nature. The same God in Psalms 
104: 3-4 makes the clouds his chariot and rides 
on the wings of the wind, making the winds his 
messengers, and fire and flame his ministers. 
But God uses nature for his purposes. Psalms 
104 continues and affirms that God makes springs 
gush in the valleys to give drink to the wild 
beasts, and he makes grass grow for cattle, and 


plants for men to cultivate, and bread to strength- 
en man’s heart. Read all of Psalms 104. Those who 
till the ground respond to these words in Psalms 
65: 9-11: 


Thou visiteth the earth and waterest it, 
thou greatly enrichest it; 

the river of God is full of water; 
thou providest their grain, 
for so thou hast prepared it. 

Thow waterest its furrows abundantly, 
settling its ridges, 

softening it with showers, 
and blessing its growth. 

Thou crownest the year with thy bounty; 
the tracks of thy chariot drip with fatness. 


Similarly in Psalms 147:14 it is the Lord who 
satisfied Israel with the finest of wheat. At this 
time of the year we should appreciate Psalms 147: 
16-18: 


He gives snow like wool; 
he scatters hoarfrost like ashes. 
He casts forth his ice like morsels; 
who can stand before his cold? 
He sends forth his word, and melts them; 
he makes his wind blow and the waters flow. 


Among the pagans there were many nature 
gods; there was a moon god, a sun god, a storm 
god, a grain god, etc., each controlling an aspect of 
nature. But the Hebrew God was the Lord of all 
nature, and all was under his control. It may have 
been in reaction to the view of the pagan gods 
that the psalmist wrote of the Lord in Psalms 
135: 5-7: 


For I know that the Lorp is great, 

and that our Lord is above all gods. 
Whatever the Lorp pleases he does, 

in heaven and on earth, 

in the seas and all deeps. 
He it is who makes the clouds rise at the end of the 

earth, 
who makes lightnings for the rain 
and brings forth the wind from his storehouses. 


One of the interesting sides of the psalmists’ 
thoughts is that nature praises God. In Psalms 
96:12 the fields exult and the trees sing for joy 
before the Lord, while in Psalms 98:8 the floods 
clap their hands and the hills sing for joy before 
the Lord. The earth trembles and melts at the 
presence of God (114:7; 46:6). God is greater 
than nature and existed before nature. He was 
God before the mountains were brought forth or 
before he had formed the earth and the world, and 
is God from everlasting to everlasting (Psalms 90: 
2). He will endure, though the foundations of the 
earth and the heavens wear out like a garment, 
and because he is always the same his faithful 
servants may feel secure in an uncertain world 
(Psalms 102: 25-28). 
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God rules over nature. The psalmists some- 
times use the symbolism of the conquest of the 
dragon of chaos and darkness by the God of order 
and light. This dragon is called the Leviathan in 
Psalms 74:14 and Rahab in Psalms 89:9-10. In 
the latter passage we read: 


Thou dost rule the raging of the sea; 
When its waves rise, thou stillest them. 
Thou didst crush Rahab like a carcass, 
thou didst scatter thy enemies with thy mighty 
arm. 


It is understandable that since the psalmists 
lived close to nature they should use symbols and 
illustrations from the world of nature. So in 
Psalms 92:12-13 we are told that the righteous 
flourish like a palm tree, and grow like a cedar 
in Lebanon, yielding fruit in oid age. This recalls 
Psalms 1, where the righteous are compared to a 
fruitful tree and the wicked to the chaff which the 
wind drives away. In Psalms 83: 13-15 the psalmist 
says with reference to his enemies: 


O my God, make them like a whirling dust, 
like chaff before the wind. 

As fire consumes the forest, 
as the flame sets the mountains ablaze, 
so do thou pursue them with thy tempest 
and terrify them with thy hurricane! 


The dangers and troubles which beset the psalmist 
are compared with unruly waters in which a per- 
son is drowning; read Psalms 18:16; 124: 4-5; 32:6. 
In Psalms 42:7 the distresses overwhelming the 
psalmist are pictured in these words: 


Deep calls to deep 
at the thunder of thy cataracts; 
all thy waves and thy billows 
have gone over me. 


By contrast we read of “the river of thy delights” 
and “the fountain of life” in Psalms 36: 8-9. 

God is the Lord of nature. But that is not all; for 
he is even more significantly the Lord of history, 
the Father and Creator of man. Some people say 
they can worship God better in the woods or in 
the presence of a sunset, and make this an excuse 
not to be a part of the Church of God or to wor- 
ship in the church. But this is really a form of 
paganism. Truly we can worship in the presence 
of the God of nature, but God is much more than 
this. And it is in the Church and through the 
Church that the God of history has made known 
his will to men. 

The Church bears the Gospel of Christ, who is 
the ultimate revelation of the nature of God in 
history. Important though the appreciation of God 
as the Lord of nature is, more important is the 
appreciation of God as revealed in Jesus of 
Nazareth. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


Because one must be prepared to pray, much 
has been written about the best time to pray. 
There is no best time, but most people agree that 
the living in each day will be more glorious if 
we simply put everything in God’s hands through 
prayer at the beginning of the day. The adventures 
of the day will fall into their rightful place because 
we have atuned our lives to God’s will. 

It is believed that most people pray in the eve- 
ning. This is true for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which is habit. Leslie points out 
(Adult Student) that most of us were taught in 
childhood to pray at night and have continued 
the practice. Leslie goes on to state the danger of 
night prayers. There are some advantages in night 
prayers, however. Our minds are busy during our 
sleep. Psychologists tell us that the thoughts in 
the active mind just before sleep comes have a way 
of dropping into the subconscious during the sleep- 
ing hours. Thus as we practice talking to God 
about the business of the day just past and of the 
day to appear tomorrow, our lives are cemented to 
God during our sleeping hours. 

It might be well to begin the discussion of to- 
day’s lesson with Leslie’s comments on the danger 
of our prayers at night becoming formal prayers. 
What is wrong with the mere recitation of formal 
prayers? Stress the point that prayers do not come 
from the lips or the mind, but that they flow from 
the heart and the soul of man. Moreover, it is not 
so much a matter of the time when we pray, but 
that we do pray at some time. He who truly walks 
with God finds that prayer is a lifetime discipline. 
It yields its deepest secrets only to those who 
never quit. 


I. God’s Love Resolves Our Anxieties 


As we have read the Scripture, our attention 
has been turned to a series of night prayers in the 
Psalter. God to the Hebrews was the God of all 
of life, and truly he was just as much the Lord of 
the night as of the day. May (see above) points 
out that there are numerous Psalms in which ref- 
erences are found “to worshiping God at night 
and thinking of God in the night.” Worshipers, in 
times of stress, passed the night in the Temple or 
Holy place because there they were sure to come 
into contact with God. Many religions, past and 
present, have had this same conception. The deity, 
residing in a certain place, can best be appealed 
to there. 

Our attention is first directed to two Psalms 
dealing with anxiety. Someone has said that man 
has to pay the price of fear and worry in order to 
be human. The patterns of our fears may vary, but 
basically all persons in some degree dread pain, 
fear loneliness, are anxious about some things 
they have done in the past, and seek reassurance 
for the future. How does God help in such a crisis? 
Psalms 3 and 4 give us insight into God’s care and 
concern. 
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A. What is the fear of the psalmist in Psalms 3 
(verses 1-2)? Here we have a lament because of 
personal enemies. Note that the psalmist throws 
himself upon the mercy of God in a very wonder- 
ful prayer. Call attention to the fact that even in 
the midst of his troubles and fears, he is able to 
enjoy a refreshing sleep (verse 5). What has hap- 
pened to him while he slept (verse 6)? Leslie 
mentions that the night was spent in the sanctuary. 
Contrast the hopelessness of the situation ex- 
pressed in verses 1-2 with the hopefulness of the 
outlook in verse 7. Stress the fact that the condi- 
tions are the same, but the outlook is different. The 
change came during the slumber of the night. 

Note the confidence of God’s help in verse 7. 
Are we as confident of it today? Would not our 
fears and anxieties be lessened if we could say 
and really believe, “If God is for us, who is 
against us?” Would we have to lie awake at night 
dreading the dire possibilities of the morrow, if 
we were sure that “in everything God works for 
good, with those who love him’? Leslie tells us 
that verse 8 is assurance of God’s blessing and 
salvation to his people. We need this assurance 
today. 


B. The scene of Psalms 4 is in the Temple. Here 
are the psalmist and his accusers. To whom, is the 
psalmist addressing himself in verses 1, 2, and 4? 
He appeals first to God for help. Then he cries out 
to those who are humiliating him. Finally, he 
gives counsel to his fellow believers. What does he 
tell them to do (verse 5)? What are the results 
of right religious attitudes and religious living 
(verses 7-8) ? Here the psalmist stresses joy, physi- 
cal refreshment, and security as the fruits. Are 
these worth-while objectives? Are people seeking 
them today? In what ways? Only those who are 
sure of God’s care know what true happiness and 
security are. Neither of these are found in things 
from without, but they flow from within. 


II. Prayers of Faith 


To be falsely accused is a great tragedy. How- 
ever, there are those of every generation who find 
themselves brought face to face with a situation in 
which they are accused of some wrongdoing and 
of which they are not guilty. What to do is always 
the question. By one’s reaction to such unjust 
accusations, one often proves what kind of a per- 
son he is. Some rebel violently and fight back 
viciously. Some submit and let the accusation re- 
main unchallenged. Others resort to a showdown 
on the issue. Still others appeal to the courts to 
clear their names. Others resort to other means. 

What would you do? In Psalms 17 and 5 the 
psalmist is accused of wrongdoing. In both cases 
he is innocent. What is their avenue of escape? 
Stress the fact that this is another crisis of life to 
which God is the all-sufficient answer. 


A. Of what is the psalmist accused in Psalms 
17 (verse 4)? He goes to the Temple to appeal to 
God with the consciousness of his own right living 
(verses 1-5). Note that from verses 3 and 15 we 


know he spends the night in the Temple. Why 
does he appeal his case to God (verse 3)? For 
what does he plead in verses 6-9? Does God 
hear his cry (verse 6)? To what are his enemies 
compared in verses 10-12? In verse 13 the leader 
of the singer’s enemies is singled out. Note the 
spiritual assurance of the psalmist in verses 13-15. 
What power we could have if we had such as- 
surance! Note the material interests of his enemies 
(verse 14) and the spiritual hunger of the psalmist 
(verse 15). 

Have someone read aloud verse 15. What is its 
meaning? Here the singer is telling us that life’s 
deepest satisfactions come from fellowship with 
God. Do people believe this today? If we do, why 
do we not practice it? 

B. Psalms 5 is very similar to Psalms 17. It too 
is a lament because of unrighteous enemies falsely 
accusing the psalmist. Leslie tells us that the ver- 
dict will be handed down in the Temple. The 
singer goes to the sanctuary to pray. Here he will 
spend the night. For what does he pray? At what 
hour does he expect God to help him (verses 1-3) ? 
What does God abhor (verses 5-6) ? Why does the 
psalmist have the daring to appeal to God (verse 
7)? Why can we go to Him? For what is the 
singer asking in verse 8? Have someone read 
aloud this verse. We need more people to pray in 
this vein today. Many of us go to God either with 
commands or selfish requests. What we really 
need most is God’s leadership and light in our 
lives. 

Note the accusations made by the psalmist 
against his enemies (verse 9) and the condemna- 
tion called down upon them (verse 10). Call at- 
tention to the change of attitude in verse 11. For 
what is he here pleading? Note the confidence ex- 
pressed in verse 12. Contrast the mood of verses 1 
and 2 with that of verse 12. 


III. Fix the Heart in God 


Godless man is very often used up by adversi- 
ties while the godly man is given strength to sur- 
mount them. Anxieties and troubles endured with 
God lead to discovery of life’s deeper truths. As 
one has said: “God brings men into deep waters 
not to drown them but to cleanse them.” Men who 
walk with God are kept from foolish anxiety, can 
endure what has to be borne, and are unsoiled by 
self-pity, and undiscouraged by seeming defeat. 

The three remaining Psalms which we wish to 
examine this week are all laments because of per- 
sonal enemies. A careful reading of each will re- 
veal a message for our day. 

A. What is the meaning of the phrase “the 
shadow of thy wings” in verse 1 of Psalms 57? 
To what does the psalmist compare his enemies 
(verse 4)? Note that their gossip is the worst 
thing he has to take. It is a “sharp sword.” The 
same is true today. What is the great insight which 
the psalmist expresses in verses 1-3? Leslie says 
that “it is the realization that evil is suicidal.” 
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What is the meaning of verse 6? The trap set to 
snare another, traps him who set the trap. The 
psalmist fixes his heart in God (verse 7). He needs 
to express his joy, so he calls for the musicians to 
accompany him (verse 8). For what does the 
psalmist plead in verses 9-11? 

B. Psalms 59 is an individual lament because 
of personal enemies. How skillful and strong are 
these enemies (verses 2-3)? Does the psalmist 
consider himself innocent? How do we know he 
thinks as you say he does (verses 3-4) ? For what 
does he pray in verse 5? To what does the psalmist 
compare his enemies (verses 6-7) ? Note the con- 
fidence expressed in verses 8, 10, and 17. How 
harsh should God’s judgment be upon these 
enemies (verse 11-13)? How does verse 13 sug- 
gest that the enemies were not Jews? Note par- 
ticularly verse 17. Only a person of deep faith and 
trust would dare utter these words. 

C. We are told the writer of Psalms 143 has 


been thrown into prison although he is innocent of 
any wrongdoing. Note how he expresses his prob- 
lem (verse 3). His spirits are low, and he turns to 
God for help (verses 3-4). Even though he is 
innocent, does he feel worthy to approach God 
(verse 2)? Upon what does he meditate for com- 
fort (verses 5-6) ? Note the implicit trust in these 
verses. The world needs such a trust in God today. 
For what does the psalmist pray in verses 7-10? 
Leslie says that the psalmist is asking that God 
lead him “in a path where he can see his way 
clearly.” 

You may wish to summarize this lesson by a 
simple statement that if we would have the con- 
fidence in God which is represented in the Psalms 
studied today, we must first know him. If we are 
to know him, we must give him our highest and 
best thought. 

ASSIGNMENT: Urge class members to read the 
next lesson from the Bible and Adult Student. 


Dec. 14: THE SUPREME DEVOTIONAL CLASSIC 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


The Book of Psalms is the supreme devotional 
classic. The study of the Psalms and their use in 
devotions will provide convincing demonstration 
of this. Through the Psalms we may be brought 
into communion with God. So it is fitting that 
we conclude these teachers’ materials with an 
appreciation of some important aspects of the God 
of the psalmist. The students’ materials include a 
discussion of the poetic form of the Psalms, and 
the teacher may profitably apply to the passages 
quoted here the principles of Hebrew poetry 
described by Leslie. The teacher will also find in 
the lesson for October 12 further description of the 
poetry of the Psalms. 

In our previous lesson we saw how God was 
pictured as the Lord of nature. A number of the 
psalms are especially concerned with God as the 
Lord of history. Among these are Psalms 78, 105, 
106, 107, 136. God was also thought of as the God 
of Israel, the God of the community. 

A people, a nation, live in time, in history, and 
God was the Lord of history both because he 
was the Creator of the world and because he was 
God of a people through whom he revealed his 
nature and his will. The Lord had elected Israel 
as his people at the time of the Exodus, and the 
Psalms naturally stress this event (read Psalms 
66:6; 78:9-55; 105: 23-45; 106:6-33; 114; 135:8-12, 
etc.). There are great crises when God seems to 
reach down into history in a special way, and the 
time of the Exodus is one of them. Another such 
time is the period of Martin Luther and the 
Protestant Reformation. For the Christian, the 
most important such occasion is the time of Jesus 
and the election of the New Israel, the Christian 
Church, in New Testament times. 
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The Hebrews thought of their history as an ex- 
pression and illustration of God’s steadfast love. 
This is illustrated in Psalms 136, where the crea- 
tion of the world, the escape of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, the journey through the wilderness, and 
the entrance into Canaan are described, and each 
alternate line of the poem reads: “for his stead- 
fast love endures for ever.” The psalm concludes 
as follows: 


It is he who remembered us in our low estate, 
for his steadfast love endures for ever; 
and rescued us from our foes, 
for his steadfast love endures for ever; 
he who gives food to all flesh, 
for his steadfast love endures for ever; 
O give thanks to the God of heaven, 
for his steadfast love endures for ever; 


Psalms 105 is likewise a thanksgiving Psalm, 
praising God for his works on behalf of Israel, re- 
counting the wonders he had done for them. But 
the Hebrews also recognized that as a nation they 
had sinned and had not always lived up to their 
hich calling. They were repentant for their sins 
end expressed a national humility which is one of 
the most important aspects of their religious life. 
Most nations perhaps would be prevented by 
pride and a desire to “save face” from saying the 
following confession in Psalms 106:6: 


Both we and our fathers have sinned; 
we have committed iniquity, we have done 
wickedly. 


The psalmist goes on to describe in detail in some 
forty verses what the sins were that Israel had 
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committed. It is in the later Psalms that we find 
these detailed allusions to the history of the He- 
brews. Curiously, in Book I of the Psalms (i.e., 
Psalms 1 through 41) there are so much definite 
allusions, although we find in Psalms 22:4-5 the 
following allusion to the past: 


In thee our fathers trusted; 

they trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 
To thee they cried, and were saved; 

in thee they trusted, and were not disappointed. 


The Hebrews brought into their devotions con- 
sideration of the nation, its welfare, its history, 
its needs, its behavior, its function in the mind of 
God. So our devotional life should be concerned 
not only with our personal problems, but also with 
the society and nation of which we are a part, as 
well as with the larger human brotherhood. We 
should realize that there is a higher will to which 
both men and nations must bow, and that God’s 
judgment is on both man and society, and his 
help is available to all. 

Particularly on national holidays and in times 
of crises among the nations we may with profit 
turn to such passages as those which we have been 
describing and receive help in our devotions. And 
as the Hebrews found instruction and inspira- 
tion by turning to their history, so may we. We 
should not forget the men and women in our na- 
tional history who caught a dream of true democ- 
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racy and gave of their lives to make that dream 
come true. 

The psalmists thought of God not as an ab- 
straction, but in real, personal terms. Indicative of 
this is the emphasis on the name of God in the 
Psalms (see the teachers’ materials for November 
2, and read Psalms 20:1; 30:4; 34:3; 54:1, 6; 80:18; 
99: 1-3; 118:10-12, etc.). Although to the Hebrews 
the name of God (that is, “Yahweh,” rendered in 
translation the Lorp or Jehovah) symbolized the 
grandeur and majesty of the Godhead, yet at the 
same time it meant that he was a person. Like a 
person, he had a name. In somewhat similar vein, 
the psalmists refer to the voice of God (see 46:6; 
95: 7; etc.), and also to the face of God. In Psalms 
27:8-9 the psalmist prays: 


Thow hast said, “Seek ye my face.” 
My heart says to thee, 

Thy face, Lorp, do I seek.” 
Hide not thy face from me. 


See Psalms 80:19 and Psalms 4:6 which remind us 
of the familiar blessing in Numbers 6: 24-25, which 
contains the words, “The Lorp make his face shine 
upon you,” etc. The hand of God also appears 
often in the Psalms, as in 48:10; 60:5; ete. It is 
the right hand of the Lord that does valiantly and 
is exalted in Psalms 118:16. There are also al- 
lusions to the arm of God, as in 44:3; 77:15; 136: 
12, ete. 
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Of course we are not to take such bodily terms 
literally in the sense that God has arms and face 
and hands and flesh. Job rightly asked: 


“Hast thou eyes of flesh? 
Dost thou see as man sees?” (10:4). 


God is a spirit, and is not limited to any one spot 
in space; for he is everywhere. But he is other 
than an abstraction or force or energy. He is a 
person who speaks to us, who hears our prayers, 
and who comes to our help, and who has mani- 
fested his nature in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The references to angels in the Psalms also 
throw light on the psalmists’ view of God. Angels 
are mentioned in the later Psalms, and there are 
not very many allusions to them (see Psalms 34: 7; 
35: 5-6; 91:11; 103:20; 148:2). The providence of 
God and his watchful care are emphasized in the 
familiar words in Psalms 91: 11-12: 


For he will give his angels charge of you 
to guard you in all your ways. 

On their hands they will bear you up, 
lest you dash your foot against a stone. 


In Psalms 34:7 we are told how the angel of the 
Lord encamps around those who fear the Lord 
and delivers them. In Psalms 35: 5-6 it is the angel 
of the Lord who pursues the enemies of the 
psalmist. The angels not only suggest to us the 
protecting care of God, but highlight the praise 
that is due God. In Psalms 103:20 the angels are 
exhorted to bless the Lord, and are described as 
the mighty ones that do his bidding. In Psalms 
148:1-4 we read: 


Praise the Lorp from the heavens, 
praise him in the heights! 
Praise him, all his angels, 
praise him, all his host! 


Praise him, sun and moon, 

praise him, all you shining stars! 
Praise him, you highest heavens, 

and you waters above the heavens! 


Psalms 148 is one of the most stirring hymns of 
praise in the Book of Psalms. Read the entire 
Psalm, and catch the depth of emotion of the 
psalmist as he gives honor to the God of Israel. 

It is on this note that we may well conclude our 
discussion of the Psalms; for the Psalms them- 
selves close on this note. The last five Psalms in 
the Book of Psalms begin and end with the expres- 
sion “Praise the Lorp!” In Hebrew it is the word 
“Hallelujah!” for this means “Praise the Lorp!” 
God is worthy of the praise not only of the angels 
and of Israel, but of all mankind, and in our devo- 
tional life we acknowledge the sovereignty of 
God, his sole claim over our lives. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


It is no accident that the first book published 
in America was a translation of the Psalms. The 
Psalms, like most of the Old Testament writings, 
belong to the world’s literary classics. This collec- 
tion of songs is the prayer book of Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants alike. They have a permanent 
hold upon people because they voice universal 
human experience. Every mood of the human 
heart finds expression in their picturesque and 
beautiful language. The Psalms afford an outlet 
for our souls. Best of all, however, the chief rea- 
son for the continued use of these hymns is that 
through them men find the living God. 

As one reads the Psalms, he should keep in 
mind that they were set to music and were in- 
tended to be sung. Furthermore, they were ren- 
dered by a worshiping congregation. 

In this worship, the psalmists’ thought of man 
matched their thought of God. They were well 
aware of the depths to which man could sink, but 
they also saw the great fact that man, who is 
capable of communion with God, is higher than 
the animals and had divine possibilities. Man can 
always achieve as long as he keeps trying. The 
battles for Christian character are won by patient, 
plodding effort in the heat and smoke of the day. 

The headlines create a deep concern over the re- 
ported breakdown in public and private morality. 
No one can lose his eyes to these facts, However, 
it is easy to get the idea that simple goodness, 
honesty, and kindness have been forever crushed. 
This is not so. It may be popular to lose faith in 
man, but it is not Christian. The psalmists realized 
this fact several thousand years ago. As we read 
their hymns, we catch the gleam of hope that the 
Creator of the earth fainteth not, nor is he weary. 
God is behind man and there is not a single 
human problem that cannot be solved by the help 
of God. 

You may wish to begin the discussion of the 
lesson today with some such statement as, this: 
“Our interest in the Psalms is greatly deepened 
if we know the historical setting, the purpose, and 
the spiritual and literary beauty of each one of 
them. It has been our purpose for the past ten 
weeks to examine carefully seventy of the one 
hundred fifty Psalms. Today we conclude our 
study of the Psalms by looking at the book as a 
whole. To understand better the Book of Psalms 
is to comprehend why it can be to all a true book 
of devotion through life. Perhaps there is no bet- 
ter way to deepen our devotional life than through 
the mastery of one Psalm each day.” 


I. The Five Books of the Psalms 

One of the last stages in the development of the 
Psalter was its organization into five books. In 
this the precedent of the Books of Law was 
followed. The five divisions are made up as fol- 
lows: Book I, Psalms 1 through 41; Book II, 
Psalms 42 through 72; Book III, Psalms 73 through 
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89; Book IV, Psalms 90 through 106; Book V, 
Psalms 107 through 150. Each of these books is 
closed by a doxology. (See Psalms 41:13; 72:18- 
20; 89:52; 106:48; and Psalm 150; this last Psalm 
is a doxology for the entire Psalter.) 

A. What are the meanings of the word “Psalter” 
(Leslie in Adult Student)? Which of the mean- 
ings do you think best fits the Psalms which we 
have studied? 

B. Why was the Psalter divided into five books 
(Leslie in Adult Student)? Note particularly 
Leslie’s comment that the “Psalter was thus 
viewed as the response of the worshiping commu- 
nity to God’s summons to his people in the law.” 
Which is the oldest collection? What is the com- 
mon superscription of the Psalms of Book I? What 
statement is found at the end of Book II (Psalms 
72:20) ? Some of the Psalms are attributed to the 
sons of Korah and to Asaph? Who were these 
persons? 

C. Who wrote the title to each Psalm? The edi- 
tor, of course, just as he would today. As Leslie 
(Adult Student) points out, it is a commonplace 
of biblical scholarship today that the superscrip- 
tions of biblical books were of later origin than 
the books themselves and that in many cases they 
are far wide of the truth. The Greek translation 
of the Old Testament assigns fifteen more Psalms 
to David than the Hebrew translation. The testi- 
mony of the superscription, for example, that of 
Psalms 13: “To the choirmaster. A Psalm of 
David,” cannot be accepted as authoritative in and 
of itself regarding the origin of a Psalm. When can 
it be taken as authoritative? Only if the Psalm 
by its spirit and content supports the claim of the 
superscription may it be accepted as stating the 
fact. We know very little about these superscrip- 
tions. 

D. How many of the Psalms bear superscrip- 
tions (Leslie, Adult Student)? Leslie states that 
there are five kinds of superscriptions. What are 
they? Have your class find an example of each 
kind mentioned by Leslie. Can they find one at- 
tributed to Moses, Solomon, the sons of Korah, 
Asaph, Ethan, Heman, and David? Have the class 
find several Psalms in which the superscription 
describes the character of the psalm in technical 


terms (such as Psalms 3, 7, 45, 52 through 63, 102, 


120 through 134, and 145). What are the mean- 
ings of these descriptive terms in the superscrip- 
tion (Leslie, Adult Student)? Find some Psalms 
in which the superscriptions give the purpose of 
the Psalms in certain technical terms (Psalms 
60, 70, 88, and 100). What do these technical 
terms mean (Leslie)? Call attention to the su- 
perscriptions which describe religious ceremonies 
(Psalms 4 and 53). 

E. Upon what basis do Barton, McFadyen, and 
Gunkel classify the Psalms (Leslie, Adult Stu- 
dent)? Note Leslie’s own classification following 
Gunkel’s method of approach. Have your class 
members find a Psalm which illustrates each of 


the ten major groups suggested by Leslie. You 
may want to have some member, or several of 
them, do this at home prior to the lesson session 
and to report at the class discussion in order to 
conserve time. All members of the class should 
turn to their Bibles and find the Psalm being dis- 
cussed and tell why they think a given Psalm be- 
longs to an assigned classification. Such a break- 
down should prove most helpful in the study of 
the Psalms. 


II. The Poetry of the Psalter 


The Book of Psalms is the poetry of the Bible. 
The style of its poetry is not our modern rhyme, 
but. rhythm. Indeed, the deliberate attempt is 
made to avoid rhyme. Scholars of Hebrew tell 
us that there are so many similar word-endings 
in Hebrew that rhyme would have been far the 
easiest way in which to write the Psalms. We 
are further told that the use of rhyme would have 
become burdensome rather than pleasing. The 
essence of poetry is beauty—beauty of structure, 
beauty of sound, and beauty of thought and feel- 
ing. The Psalms possess all these, although we are 
told that much of the beauty of the original poetry 
in the Psalms is necessarily lost in translation. The 
Psalter is lyric poetry at its best. 

A. Have the class turn to Psalms 18. Leslie 
calls this Psalm a good example of “balance” 
meter. By this is meant that there is a balance in 
the rhythmical arrangement of the syllables and 
words in the verse. Have a class member read 
aloud verses 7-17. As these verses are read, note 
the balance of each line. Or, if you prefer, have 
the class read aloud verses 7-8 as found in Adult 
Student. Emphasize the italicized words. 

B. “Echo” is the second form of meter to which 
our attention is called. In this type we have a 
response which is in the nature of repetition. Have 
your class turn to Psalms 19:7-10. Leslie tells us 
that “in the first line of each verse there are three 
stresses; in the second line there are two.” As they 
are read, “the second line gives the impression of 
an echo.” Have the group read aloud verse 7, 
stressing the underlined words. Read the second 
line softly, and the group will catch the spirit of 
the “echo.” 

C. The outstanding formal characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry was a balancing of lines. This is 
called “parallelism.” What are the various forms 
of parallelism (Leslie, Adult Student)? What is 
“synonymous parallelism”? Have class members 
turn in their Bibles to Psalms 78. Read the first 
four verses and note the identical meaning of the 
second line with the first, but expressed in dif- 
ferent terms. The class members might want to 
find other illustrations of “synonymous parallel- 
ism” in the Psalter. Numerous examples can be 
found, as in Psalms 21:8. 

D. What is meant by “antithetical parallelism” 
(Leslie, Adult Student) ? The thought of the sec- 
ond line is in contrast to that of the first line. 
Leslie calls attention to the fact that this form is 
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more often found in Proverbs than in the Psalms. 
Contrast the lines of verses 9 and 10 of Psalms 112. 
Another example of “antithetical parallelism” is 
found in Psalms 31:6. 

E. What is “constructive parallelism” (Leslie, 
Adult Student)? This type is sometimes known 
as “synthetic.” The second line supplements and 
completes the thought of the first line. Have some- 
one read Psalms 2:6 and 3:2 as typical examples. 
This type is very common in the Psalter. 

F. The climactic is a fourth type. What is its 
meaning? Have someone read aloud Psalms 29:1 
and see how the definition of the term applies to 
this verse. 


G. The Psalms are a product of life. In this 
they are like the folk songs which have come down 
in our own country from generation to generation. 
However, if the Psalms are compared with the 
folk songs, one is struck with the much greater 
mental content in the Hebrew songs. Have some- 
one read aloud Exodus 15:21 which Leslie says 
is “the oldest of the religious folk songs in the 
Bible.” Call attention to the very patriotic and 
religious fervor of Judges 5. This famous song 
of Deborah is one of the oldest and best examples 
of Hebrew poetry. 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask class members to read the 
Scripture and the lesson in Adult Student. 


Dec. 21: INSPIRING PRAYERS AND RITUALS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


As was pointed out in the first lesson of this 
series, there are many important devotional ma- 
terials in the Old Testament outside the Book of 
Psalms. 

We also find in the Old Testament descriptions 
of the devotional life of the Hebrews, presenting 
us with pictures of the Hebrews at public and 
private worship. In such passages as I Chronicles 
22 and 23; II Chronicles 5:1 through 7:10; 30:13- 
27, we have accounts of the organization of the 
Temple worship and narratives of the Hebrews 
at worship on certain special occasions. In the 
legislation in Exodus through Deuteronomy there 
are regulations for the annual festivals, for sacri- 
fices, for the priesthood, and for other aspects of 
the Hebrew cult which are important for an 
understanding of the worship life of the Hebrews. 
Among the many illustrations of private worship 
we recall how Daniel in Exile prayed on his knees 
before his open window which looked out toward 
Jerusalem, deliberately violating the decree of 
the pagan king, and was therefore cast into the 
den of lions (Daniel 6). 

Our illustrations in this lesson will be taken 
from the accounts of the careers of Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel, and Solomon, for these persons 
are directly involved in the materials selected for 
the students by Leslie. 

Abraham was the father of the Hebrew people, 
and in the picture of him in Genesis we can see 
reflected the ideals which the Hebrews held for 
their nation. Abraham’s first recorded act in 
Canaan after he had left Haran in Mesopotamia 
was an act of devotion. At the city of Shechem 
there was a sanctuary with a sacred tree called 
“the oak of Moreh” (see the Revised Standard 
Version), and here Abraham built an altar. He 
next pitched his tent between Bethel and Ai, and 
built an altar there, and called upon the name of 
the Lord (read Genesis 12:6-8). After his vic- 
tory over Amraphel and the other kings men- 
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tioned in Genesis 14, he took part in a ritual meal 
with Melchizedek, priest and king of Salem 
(Jerusalem). 

Particularly impressive is the story of the cove- 
nant the Lord made with Abraham in connection 
with a covenant sacrifice in Genesis 15. Abraham 
laid the pieces of the sacrificed animals in two 
rows, and when the sun had set and it was dark, 
the presence of God was indicated by “a smoking 
fire pot and a flaming torch” which passed between 
the pieces, and the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham. 

One of the most familiar stories associated with 
Abraham is that of the near-sacrifice of Isaac in 
Genesis 22. A sacrifice is an act of worship, and 
we must also regard it so in this instance. Abra- 
ham was asked to make a surpreme sacrifice as 
his act of worship, namely, the sacrifice of his 
only son through whom God had promised that 
he would be the ancestor of the Hebrew people. 
The story is not intended as a protest against 
human sacrifice, although the ram caught in the 
thicket did provide the substitute for Isaac, but 
it is a lesson in obedience. We may take it as 
an illustration of the necessary correlation of 
obedience and worship. 

In the students’ materials, Leslie discusses the 
story of Abraham’s plea to the Lord on behalf of 
the city of Sodom (Genesis 18: 20-33). It was the 
plea of a Hebrew for a Gentile city. God would 
have been willing to save the city had there been 
but ten good men there. Contrast the attitude we 
find in Ezekiel 14:12-23, where if even Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in a land under the judg- 
ment of the Lord, they would by their righteous- 
ness save but themselves. Read also Ezekiel 18 
for a similar view of God’s judgment. Many ar- 
chaeologists believe that the ancient cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah now lie covered by the shal- 
low waters at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 

From the story of the call of Moses in the in- 
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cident of the burning bush at Mount Sinai 
(Horeb) in Exodus 3, to the Song of Moses in 
Deuteronomy 32, many incidents in the career of 
Moses have a direct bearing on our subject to- 
day. Moses heard the voice of God in a bush 
aflame with the glory of God on a mountainside. 
Centuries later Elijah was to return to this same 
mountain to hear the voice of God speak in the 
still small voice (I Kings 19:1-18). It was the same 
God, who speaks to us in different ways, who 
thundered forth to the Israelites in terrifying 
splendor in Exodus 19 and 20, proclaiming that 
basic ethical and religious code of law, the Deca- 
logue or Ten Commandments. Read especially 
Exodus 19: 16-20 for its picture of the tremendous 
mystery and majesty of God. On this mountain 
God revealed to Moses the Hebrew law. 

In the passage selected by Leslie for the stu- 
dents’ materials, the Hebrew historian describes 
how the Lord passed by Moses, permitting him to 
see his back but not his face (Exodus 33:12 
through 34:6). It was generally believed that to 
see the face of God would result in death. Com- 
pare the story of Jacob at Penuel in Genesis 
32: 24-30. We may take this as an appreciation of 
the transcendence and glory of God, comparable 
to that which we find in Ezekiel 1. We are told 
that the face of Moses was in a glow after he had 
talked with God on Mount Sinai (Exodus 34: 29- 
35), so that people were afraid to approach him. 

In this connection the story in Numbers 11: 
16-29 is also important. Moses was regarded as 
a prophet. A prophet was looked upon as one 
upon whom the Spirit of the Lord had come. When 
bands of prophets, such as those mentioned in 
I Samuel 10:5-11 (see I Kings 22:10), prophesied 
ecstatically, it was because the Spirit of the Lord 
had come upon them. We are told in the Numbers 
passage how the Lord took some of his Spirit 
which was on Moses, and put it on the seventy 
elders, and they prophesied; the Spirit also rested 
on two men in the camp. This kind of ecstatic 
prophecy, perhaps somewhat comparable to speak- 
ing with tongues, was more characteristic of the 
early period in Israel. The later prophets whose 
writings we possess in the books of the prophets 
do not seem to have been prophets who went into 
what we may call ecstatic frenzy. Nor, apparently, 
did Moses, Samuel, or Elijah. But it does repre- 
sent one kind of mystic experience of God in 
Israel. 

The Song of Moses in Deuteronomy 32 has many 
characteristics of the “history” type of psalm, such 
as the ones mentioned in our previous lesson. It 
recounts the sins of the Hebrews and the judg- 
ments God had to pass upon them. The univer- 
salistic monotheism in verse 39 recalls Isaiah 
44:6; 45:5, etc. The beginning and end of the 
Blessing of Moses in Deuteronomy 33 puts the 
blessing in a psalm-like framework, as you can 
see by reading verses 1-4 and 29. 

There are a number of references to prayers 


and rituals in the story of Samuel, besides the in- 
cident of the prayer of Hannah in I Samuel 1: 9-28 
which is discussed in the student materials. Read 
the interesting account which involves the boiling 
of the meat for the common-meal sacrifice in I 
Samuel 2:12-17, and compare the story of Elkanah 
and his family eating the sacrifice in I Samuel 
1:3-8. Another interesting picture of the common- 
meal sacrifice appears in I Samuel 9. Samuel 
brought Saul and his servant into the sacred hall 
of the high-place sanctuary, and gave them a 
place at the head of the guests, who numbered 
about thirty persons. It was customary for Samuel 
to bless the sacrifice, and afterwards the people 
ate (I Samuel 9:13, 22-24). See also the thank- 
offering sacrifice at Gilgal at the anointing of 
Saul (I Samuel 11:15). 

The account of Solomon and the Temple which 
he built at Jerusalem naturally holds special in- 
terest for us. Archaeological researches have 
thrown much light on the architecture, furnish- 
ings, and decorations of Solomon’s Temple. It is 
now possible to make models of the Temple with 
fairly reasonable accuracy. The two _ great 
cherubs in the holy of holies of inner room of the 
Temple were human-headed, six-winged, lion- 
bodied creatures, as we know from representa- 
tions of cherubs on ivory inlays and reliefs found 
in excavations. Temples with the three-fold di- 
vision of vestibule or porch, nave, and inner room 
are known from excavations in Canaan, Syria, and 
Assyria, and elsewhere. 

Leslie alludes to Solomon’s prayer for wisdom 


Jael kills Sisera (Judges 4:22). Gustave Doré, artist. 
(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 
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The Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, with shep- 
herd’s fields in the background. (Three Lions Photo.) 


at the beginning of his reign in I Kings 3:1-15. The 
teacher will profit from reading the long prayer 
of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple (I 
Kings 8: 22-53) , and will learn from it much about 
the purpose and meaning of the prayer life of the 
Hebrews and the significance of the Temple as 
the house of the Lord. It contains many references 
to praying toward the Temple. In the later period 
the synagogues were constructed so that in them 
the congregations faced Jerusalem and the Temple 
as they prayed. Note particularly in verses 41-43 
that the Lord is expected to listen to the petitions 
of the resident alien, the non-Israelite, who for 
the sake of the name of the Lord may come from 
a far country and pray toward the Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

We do not here have space to discuss in any 
detail the great festivals of the religious year 
which were celebrated at Jerusalem. The custom 
of repairing to a central sanctuary for the great 
festivals doubtless helped Israel to feel strongly 
its sense of oneness and unity. The Passover was 
celebrated at Jerusalem, but it was also a home 
festival, and was primarily a family rite. Details 
for its celebration may be found in the legislation 
in Leviticus 23:4-7, and the description of the 
home rites in Exodus 12:1-28 will be of special 
interest. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


Many modern individuals do not believe in 
prayer. Various reasons are advanced for their in- 
difference to it, but perhaps all these can be 
summed up between those who think prayer un- 
necessary and those who say it is impossible. If 
there be a God at all, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that he has expressed himself adequately in 
his own laws? Man is conceited when he thinks 
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that by his prayer he can make any difference 
in God’s activity. These and other arguments 
are advanced against prayer. 

Hence, we are living in a world that has lost 
the habit of prayer. This results from a lost sense 
of the presence of God. If only we could see God 
as we see our human friends, if we could touch 
him as we touch other things in our environment, 
then we might recover our lost sense of prayer. 

If God is to be a God who speaks to us and is 
to be seen of us in ways that we can recognize, 
our ears and eyes must be open to what he is and 
to what he has to say. We must stop and look and 
listen. The crowding thoughts that fill our mind, 
the engrossing interests that dominate us, must 
sink for the moment into quiet. “Be still and know 
that I am God,” is the first principle of an effec- 
tive prayer. 

It is our purpose today to study some of the 
important devotional materials to be found in the 
Old Testament outside the Book of Psalms. There 
are numerous passages which give us a deep in- 
sight into both the private and public worship of 
the Hebrews. A study of these devotional ma- 
terials will not only reveal that the Hebrews 
thought of God as Creator, but also as Friend 
and Father. Intimate communion with God made 
them have a love which sacrificed, a faith which 
overcame, a hope which never died, and a loyalty 
to the truth of God which was ever increasing. 

I. “Ask, and ye shall receive” 

It is unrealistic to minimize the importance of 
heredity, environment, and habit in human life. 
We cannot escape the accumulated consequences 
of the past. Change is a law of life and new begin- 
nings are ever arising, but the patterns of these 
openings are rooted in the past. What we are, we 
have been becoming. This is true in every realm 
of life. Even in our devotional life the experience 
of the past plays a part. Leslie asks, “To what 
extent is the language of public and private 
prayer as we know it today patterned on the 
prayers and rituals of the Old Testament?” As 
we have studied the Scripture references for the 
week, we have obtained great help in making 
our public and private devotional life more mean- 
ingful. 

A. What is Abraham’s plea to God in Genesis 
18: 20-33? In this account we have the ideal of 
man making intercessory prayer. Abraham pleads 
for the lives of the people. They are people he 
does not know. According to May (Aputt TEACH- 
ER), Sodom was a Gentile city. What is Abraham’s 
first question of God (Genesis 18:23)? Note that 
his concern is for any righteous people in the city. 
What is his second question (verse 24)? Have 
someone read the last part—the question—of verse 
25. This has been called one of the noblest ques- 
tions in the Old Testament. What is God’s reply 
(verse 26)? “Suppose,” says Abraham, “there 
are not fifty righteous people in Sodom, would 
God save the city for forty-five?” He kept repeat- 
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ing the same request and decreasing the number 
until he asked God if he would not be willing to 
save the city if there were only ten good persons 
there. God said, “For the sake of ten, I will not 
destroy it” (verse 32). Could ten be found? How 
do you know your answer is correct (Genesis 
19: 24)? 

What does Abraham’s intercessory prayer mean 
to you and to me? Are we our brother’s keeper? 
We cannot be until we first become our brother’s 
brother. One of the highest of all privileges is to 
talk with God, but to go to God in another’s be- 
half is greater still. 

B. We next turn to Moses’ prayer to God for 
his people in Exodus 33:12 through 34:9. Why is 
Moses in such deep distress at this time (Exodus 
33:3)? For what does Moses pray and of what 
does he remind God (verse 13)? God promises 
to be with the people of Israel. Have someone read 
aloud verse 15. What does Moses mean by this 
statement? Is this fact important in your life and 
mine? Moses was the leader of the people, but no 
Moses, however great, can lead without God’s 
guidance. Too often modern man thinks of his 
own sufficiency. Moses realized that it was God 
through him who guided the people. 

What is Moses’ request in verse 18? Why do 
you think he makes this request? God promises to 
reveal “all my goodness,” but Moses could not 
see him face to face. Why not (verse 20)? What 
does God tell Moses to do (Exodus 34: 1-3) ? Moses 
did as he was bade and God spoke to him and re- 
vealed his nature (verse 6). What effect did this 
experience have upon the countenance of Moses 
(Exodus 34:29-30)? Those in our day who see 
only a part of “all the goodness” of God within 
will portray in their countenances their attitudes. 

C. In I Samuel 1:9-28 our attention is fixed on 
Hannah. In this chapter we have a picture of a 
home marred by jealousy and sorrow. The He- 
brews looked down on a childless woman because 
it brought a break in the family which touched all 
members, living and dead. Peninnah, the other 
wife, was jealous of Elkanah’s great love for 
Hannah and taunted her constantly about her lack 
of children. What pledge did Hannah make one 
year when the family went on its annual journey 
to the sanctuary at Shiloh to worship and to make 
merry in the sacrificial feast (verse 11) ? Of what 
was she accused by Eli, the priest (verse 14)? 
Why did he make the accusation (verses 12-13) ? 
Note the sincerity of her denial and Eli’s quick 
understanding and blessing (verses 15-17) ? Have 
someone read aloud verse 18. Because the priest 
reassures her, she recovers her joy and believes 
that God will grant her petition. 

Hannah missed the pilgrimage to Shiloh the 
next year because of her young son. What did she 
tell her husband (verse 22)? Note his under- 
standing and love (verse 23). Why did she name 





her son, “Samuel” (verse 20)? Later she dedi- 
cated the child to God in the Temple. Note the 
brave words of her offering (verses 26-28). Sam- 
uel, in time, became an amazing leader. God had 
a definite purpose in his life, as he has in yours 
and mine. However, in order for God to realize 
that purpose, he had to have the help of a home 
made wholesome by a vital faith. In order for God 
to realize his purpose, he had to give Samuel the 
right kind of father and mother. There is no 
measuring what God can do through one conse- 
crated home. 


II. Divine-human Encounter 


Thus far our Scripture references have con- 
cerned three examples of private devotions. Three 
of the remaining four studies deal with private 
worship. Public worship is real only as it repre- 
sents genuine private worship on the part of the 
person participating in it. The responsibility for 
the worship service does not rest alone with the 
minister. These leaders must prepare themselves, 
but the participant in the congregation is respon- 
sible for bringing to the public worship a mind 
and heart alert for God’s message. 

As we study several of the rituals and cere- 
monies of the Hebrews, let us see the congrega- 
tion as they worship expectantly, ready for the 
probings, surprises, and demands of their God. 


A. The ‘purpose of the ritual to which Deuter- 
onomy 26:1-11 refers is to remind the Hebrews 
constantly of their wonderful deliverance by God. 
It is an act of thanksgiving. What was the name 
of the ritual and where was it to be performed 
(Adult Student) ? The offering was to be the first 
fruits of the ground, and as the gift was given to 
the priest the words of the ritual were to be 
uttered by the giver. For what does the giver first 
profess thanks (verse 3) ? In verses 5-10, the giver 
utters thanksgiving for the complete history of 
the Hebrew people. Here are prayers not only for 
present favors, but for past blessings. Are not you 
and I too often forgetful of past blessings? 


B. While at the sanctuary in Gibeon (I Kings 
3: 3-15) , Solomon sensed the message of God. This 
came not from a prophet, but from a dream (verse 
5). Why had Solomon gone to Gibeon (verse 4) ? 
What did Solomon ask of God (verse 9) ? Note the 
nature of his request. He was asking for a task in 
life rather than for individual benefits. Why did 
Solomon make this request (verses 7-8)? Sup- 
pose God should come to us and ask us what we 
most desired. What would it be? If we asked 
wisely, it would be granted us. So many of us 
ask charity of God, but he gives us an opportunity 
to serve. In our blindness, we think our prayers 
go unanswered, but the greatest gift of God to man 
is the chance to help ourselves. 

Was Solomon’s request granted (verses 11-13) ? 
A condition is imposed, however. What is it (verse 
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14) ? What was Solomon’s reaction when he awoke 
and found it was a dream (verse 15)? 

C. With what is the twenty-third chapter of 
Leviticus concerned? What is the most important 
of the sacred seasons and when is it to be observed 
(verse 3) ? What festival is to be held on the four- 
teenth day of the first month and how long shall 
it last (verses 4-8)? The time of the Festival of 
Unleavened Cakes (verses 9-14), the Festival of 
the Harvest (verses 15-22), the Festival of Trum- 
pets (verses 23-25) , the Day of Atonement (verses 
26-32), and the Feast of Booths or Tabernacles 
(verses 33-44) are here set according to the Priest- 
ly law of Leviticus. Have one of your class mem- 
bers tell something about each of these observ- 
ances. Contrast their religious flavor with our 
lack of it at this Christmas season. 


D. Have someone read II Chronicles 5:11-14 
aloud. Leslie says this is a description of a high 
moment in public worship. What is being de- 
scribed in these verses? Note that the priests have 
borne the ark into the inner sanctuary of the 
Temple and the singers and musicians join in 
praising God (verse 13). What symbol of God’s 
presence fills the Temple (verse 13)? Note verse 
14. The worship has been so intense that the re- 
ality of God’s presence is deeply felt. Have you 
felt this way lately in public worship. Why not? 

Never is worship less than a divine-human en- 
counter. At this Christmas time, let us worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. 

ASSIGNMENT: The pupils should prepare for the 
next lesson by reading the Bible selections and 
the material in Adult Student. 


Dec. 28: THE PRAYERS OF JEREMIAH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Herbert G. May 


Jeremiah was a man of conflict, for right and 
truth must ever conflict with wrong and falsehood. 
His message and mission set him against his fellow 
man, and his soul was often tortured. From 
periods of spiritual depression came some of his 
prayers which are sometimes called “confessions,” 
and are among the passages discussed in the stu- 
dents’ materials for this lesson. But through his 
prayers and. devotions Jeremiah gained new 
strength to bear his burdens in most difficult days. 

There seems to have been at first an inner con- 
flict caused by his youth at the time of his call 
(Jeremiah 1:6). He felt insufficient for his high 
commission, despite his conviction that the Lord 
had destined him from birth to be a prophet. But 
the Lord told him not to be afraid; for he would 
put his words in Jeremiah’s mouth. Jeremiah’s 
very message was a cause of conflict. At first it was 
largely a message of judgment. As Amos had seen 
the judgment of God symbolized in a basket of 
summer fruit (read Amos 8:1-3), so a rod of 
almond (Hebrew shaged) meant to Jeremiah that 
the Lord was watching (Hebrew shoged) over his 
word of judgment to bring it into effect. Note the 
play in words here. Jeremiah also saw a boiling 
pot, and this signified to him that the foe from 
the north would break forth upon Judah. 

This kind of preaching he knew would set him 
at odds with his fellow Judeans, but the Lord 
told him not to be dismayed before them; for he 
was to be a fortified city, an iron pillar, a bronze 
wall against the people, and they would fight 
against him but not overcome him. See Jeremiah 
1:11-19. 
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Jeremiah did experience bitter hostility. He had 
been born in a priestly family at Anathoth, a little 
village two or three miles northeast of Jerusalem. 
At Jerusalem he predicted the destruction of 
Judah and Jerusalem by the foe from the north, 
who would leave the cities of Judah without an 
inhabitant; for Judah had been faithless to the 
Lord. He was regarded as a traitor by his old 
neighbors and even by the members of his own 
family, and they set on foot a plot to take his life. 
Jeremiah’s inner struggle at this time, his “dark 
night of the soul,” is reflected particularly in 
Jeremiah 11:18 through 12:6 and in 18:18-23. 

The external conflicts of Jeremiah may be high- 
lighted by the incident in chapter 26. Jeremiah 
was preaching in the Temple courts that the city 
of Jerusalem and its Temple would be destroyed, 
even as the city and Temple at Shiloh had been 
destroyed of old. He was seized in the Temple 
courts ana brought to trial, and the death penalty 
was demanded. But he made an effective defense, 
and he was let go free; for he spoke in the name 
of the Lord, and some of the elders recalled that 
Micah had prophesied the same thing. There was, 
however, a prophet named Uriah who was prophe- 
sying the same thing as Jeremiah, and Uriah had 
had to flee to Egypt, but was brought back and 
put to death. Unlike Jeremiah, he did not have 
among the officials a powerful friend like Ahikam, 
the son of Shaphan. 

Jeremiah often illustrated his oracles with dra- 
matic actions, as when he made and wore a yoke 
to symbolize that the Judeans and others should 
submit to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylonia 
(chapters 27 and 28). At another time he went 
all the way to the Euphrates River to bury a new 
linen waistcloth, and then later he made another 
trip there to dig it up and found it ruined; so, 
said Jeremiah, would the Lord ruin the pride of 
Judah and Jerusalem. (Read Jeremiah 13:1-11.) 
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Once he took a pottery flask or jug and smashed 
it in sight of certain elders and priests, and said 
that as the potter’s vessel was broken and could 
not be mended, so would the Lord break the peo- 
ple of Judah and Jerusalem. Jeremiah then went 
into the Temple courts and predicted that the Lord 
was bringing upon Judah all the evil he had pro- 
nounced against it. Pashhur, the priest, flogged 
Jeremiah and put him in the stocks over night. 
The next morning Jeremiah uttered an oracle 
against Pashhur. Read Jeremiah 19:1 through 
20:6. 

These were not all of Jeremiah’s troubles. He 
had been prophesying in the Temple courts, but 
now he was forbidden access to the Temple. So 
he dictated his oracles to his secretary, Baruch, 
who wrote them down on a scroll. Then Baruch 
read the scroll in the Temple courts. The scroll 
was brought to King Jehoiakim, and the king’s 
scribe read the scroll to him. As he read each three 
or four columns, the king cut them up and threw 
them into the fire in the brazier that was before 
him. The king then ordered that Jeremiah and 
Baruch be arrested, but they had been safely 
hidden (Jeremiah 36). 

It is easy to understand how these and similar 
experiences affected the sensitive spirit of Jere- 
miah. He would rather not have prophesied thus, 
but, as he says, when he tried not to speak the 
word of the Lord, it became in his heart like a 
burning fire, and he was worn out with holding it 
in. An inner compulsion kept him at his calling. 
How depressed and discouraged Jeremiah felt at 
times as suggested by his bitter prayer in Jeremiah 
20:14-18. Jeremiah cursed the day he was born 
and wished he had never been born. He even 
cursed the man who brought the good news to his 
father when he was born. He did not marry; for he 
believed that children that were born would suffer 
a terrible fate. He entered neither the house of 
mourning nor the house of feasting (Jeremiah 
16: 1-9). 

It is probable that Jeremiah’s spiritual “blue 
Mondays” should be placed in the earlier part of 
his career as a prophet. He seems to have grown 
with the passing years, and to have faced the trials 
and troubles he encountered with firmer spirit, al- 
though we should hesitate to call his earlier re- 
actions a weakness; for he did not let them stop 
him in his work. But he heeded the words that 
the Lord had spoken to him when even the mem- 
bers of his own family had been in full cry after 
him: 


If you have raced with men on foot, and they have 
wearied you, 
how will you compete with horses? 
And if in a safe land you fall down, 
how will you do in the jungle of the Jordan? 
(12:5). 


This is, of course, not the entirety of Jeremiah’s 
message, and he did have his word of hope. But 





even his later years were not easy ones. For in- 
stance, between the years 588 and 586 these things 
happened to him: He was arrested, accused of de- 
sertion to the enemy, beaten, and thrown into a 
dungeon cell. From the dungeon he was rescued 
by King Zedekiah, and put into a prison court. 
(Jeremiah 37:11-21). The officials, who felt that 
he was having an evil effect on the morale of the 
inhabitants by advising surrender to the Babylo- 
nians, cast Jeremiah into a cistern where he sank 
into the mud and was left to die. But he was saved 
through the intercession of Ebedmelech, an Ethi- 
opian servant of the palace (Jeremiah 38:1-13). 
When Jerusalem was captured, Jeremiah was 
taken in chains along with other captives to Ra- 
mah, but he was released and stayed in Judah 
with Gedaliah, the son of his old friend Ahikam, 
who had been appointed governor of Judah. But 
Gedaliah was soon slain in a foul conspiracy, and 
Jeremiah and Baruch, against their will, were 
forced to go into exile into Egypt (Jeremiah 40:1 
through 43:7). 

Along with the spiritual turmoil within Jere- 
miah and his conflicts with his fellow Judeans, 
there were the great political and religious crises 
in the midst of which he lived. They recall the try- 
ing times in which we ourselves live. Jeremiah 
saw the mighty empire of Assyria totter to ruins. 
He watched the rise of Babylonia as the great 
world power of the day. During his prophetic 
career one king of Judah was slain by an Egyp- 
tian king, another king of Judah was exiled to 
Egypt, another was exiled to Babylonia, and still 
another had his eyes put out, his sons killed, and 
was carried to Babylonia. Jeremiah had witnessed 
a great religious reform under king Josiah, and 
he had seen a violent reaction and return to pagan- 
ism after the death of Josiah. He saw Jerusalem 
captured and burned and its Temple destroyed. It 
was a day of wars and rumors of wars. Read II 
Kings 22 through 25 for the story of the times in 
which Jeremiah lived. 

Yet in spite of all this Jeremiah stood firm. We 
may be certain that he was able to do this because 
of his constant communion with God. We may or 
may not be called upon to face as great personal 
dangers as did Jeremiah. But we know that in 
these times our lives cannot be lived in complacent 
ease. We have to wrestle with ourselves and work 
in a world of strains and stresses. Attention to the 
devotional aspects of the Christian life will open 
for us sources of strength and inspiration. An 
important part of our devotional life is the reading 
and study of such materials as we have discussed 
in this and in other lessons. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


There is an old fable that needs to be retold. It 
concerns two brothers who became thieves. One 
cold, dark night they stole two sheep from a 
neighbor’s fold. The dogs on guard knew the men 
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and hence did not bark. However, a light snow 
had fallen, and the men left tracks in the snow. 
These led to their arrest and they were tried and 
convicted. It was the custom of the day to brand 
evil men with a sign of their guilt, so the two 
brothers were branded on the forehead with the 
leters “ST,” meaning “Sheep Thief.” These brands 
they would carry to their graves. 

One brother could not face his friends with such 
a brand. He left home and settled in a far country 
under a different name. However, people there 
asked questions about the strange marking on his 
forehead. He gave evasive answers, but the people 
sooner or later found out the truth. Then the 
brother moved to another place where the same 
thing was repeated. So throughout his life he 
moved and moved, but people were always asking 
questions. They always found out the truth. So 
he moved on and on and finally died without 
either peace or friends. 

The other brother remained at home where he 
lived quietly and humbly. He worked hard and 
helped those in need in his community. The people 
became accustomed to seeing his brand every day 
and, as always happens, in time they ceased to 
notice it. Many years passed. A stranger in the 
community asked a native what the letters “ST” 
on the man’s forehead stood for. The reply came 
thoughtfully, “It all happened a long time ago, I 
have forgotten the details. But I think the letters 
‘ST’ stand for Saint.” 

This is a parable of life. We cannot run away 
from ourselves. Leaving a certain place does not 
mean we have left the world of private problems. 
Running away is not a solution; it is a defeat. 
Solutions can be found only as we are willing to 
face them with courage and forthrightness. 

Today we turn our attention to perhaps the most 
interesting of the prophets as a man. Maybe this 
is true because we know more about the details 
of his life than we do about any other prophet. 
However, the real reason why we “know” him so 
well is that he tells us intimately about the con- 
flicts in his life as he faced one after another of 
the crises in his long career. May says that 
Jeremiah was a man of conflict. 

I. Jeremiah’s Inner Strength 

Jeremiah has been called the “Rebel Prophet” 
because if ever any man was out of step with the 
people of his day, this man was. He was constantly 
in rebellion against the customs and practices of 
his generation and for a sensitive and timid man 
this was torture. During his entire ministry, he 
carried weights from which he never ceased to 
shrink. He never seems to have gone with joyous 
eagerness about his work. He would have chosen 
to run away, but the hand of God was upon him, 
and he spoke out with courage and vigor. 

It is the prayers and devotions of Jeremiah that 
we study today. Jeremiah gained new strength to 
bear his burdens in his most difficult days through 
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them. If we catch their true meaning, we can use 
it to fulfill the purpose of God in our lives. 

A. Note the plain and simple way in which 
Jeremiah tells of his commission in Jeremiah 
1:4-10. Compare these verses with Isaiah 6 and 
Ezekiel 1:1 through 3:15 in which other prophetic 
calls are described. Was Jeremiah predestined to 
become a prophet (verse 5)? He senses that his 
call is only the revelation of the work for which 
he was called into existence. Despite this, however, 
Jeremiah feels keenly his own unfitness (verse 6). 
What does the phrase “I do not know how to speak, 
for I am only a youth” mean? Perhaps this makes 
him all the greater as a prophet; for thus he is 
completely dependent upon God (verses 7-10). 
God promised Jeremiah to put words in his mouth 
(verse 9). The power of the prophet is not his 
own. Jeremiah yielded to God. Though eager to 
take the easier way of silence, he spoke out con- 
vincingly. Though desperately afraid, he defied his 
fears. 

B. Have someone read aloud Jeremiah 10: 23-24. 
What is the problem with which he is concerned? 
The prophet realizes that some areas of his life are 
out of his control. For what does he ask God 
(verse 24)? What does this verse mean? He is 
really asking for God’s justice and guidance. 

C. How does a man react when there are those 
who are plotting to kill him? In Jeremiah 11: 18-20, 
we have Jeremiah’s reaction the first time he 
faced such a danger. Who are the plotters? How 
does Jeremiah learn of the plot (verse 18)? Is 
divine revelation possible? There are many who 
will testify about its certainty. For what does 
Jeremiah plead in verse 19? Verse 20 should be 
read aloud. Leslie calls attention to the fact that 
here is something new in Old Testament experi- 
ence. In verse 20, Jeremiah “revealed that he was 
aware of being under the all-seeing eyes of God, 
the righteous Judge, who knows how to test the 
mind and the conscience, man’s whole inner 
being.” 

II. The Inner Conflict 

Any man who rebels against his day gets into 
trouble. We resent persons who are different. Any- 
one out of step with times brings persecution upon 
himself. To be too far behind, or to be too far 
ahead, is to invite criticism. Society seems to 
dissolve the individual and make all of us, as far 
as possible, as much alike as “two peas in a pod.” 

Persecution was a part of Jeremiah’s daily ex- 
perience for being different. If he was not scorned, 
he was a laughingstock. If he was not suffering 
physical pain at the hands of those who opposed 
him, he was undergoing mental anguish because 
he had to denounce the people and institutions 
that he loved. Jeremiah suffered in his rebukes 
far more than those he rebuked. 

A. Leslie calls our attention to the fact that 
in Jeremiah 12: 1-6, “for the first time in prophetic 
literature, the problem of suffering in the life of 
the individual is dealt with.” Verse 1 begins with 
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the affirmation that God must be right, but the 
question arises, “Why does the way of the wicked 
prosper?” Note that he compares the faithless with 
a plant in verse 2. The wicked prosper while the 
righteous suffer. “God should do something about 
it,’ Jeremiah whines. “Here I try to live the best 
way I can. I am loyal to God, but my lot is hard. 
There are others who are not as righteous as I am 
and they prosper.” How modern this attitude is! 

Note God’s answer in verses 5-6. How is Jere- 
miah answered (Leslie, Adult Student)? God is 
typical in his answer here. He answers indirectly 
with a challenge. God usually grants our petitions 
by giving us new insights and broadened horizons. 
Is this an answer to the problem of suffering? 
Leslie says it is not, but it is a challenge never to 
allow our sufferings to lead to self-pity nor to in- 
vite pity from others. 

B. In Jeremiah 15: 15-21, we find a great passage 
which reveals the inner life of Jeremiah. He is torn 
between his natural desires and feelings as a man 
and the demands of his role as prophet. He is 
oppressed by the rebukes he must give to a people 
he deeply loves (verse 18.) He is threatened by 
treachery (verse 15). Note his reproach of God 
in verse 18. In his distress, he calls forth God’s 
vengeance upon his enemies (verse 15). 

However, there is a bright side to this struggle. 
His ministry, which at times is too heavy, is still a 
source of great joy (verse 16). What command 
does God give him in verses 19-21? Only as he 
gives himself in wholehearted consecration to the 
will of God can he find peace. “If you utter what 
is precious, and not what is worthless” (verse 19). 
Leslie says God is telling Jeremiah that “he must 
face life as it is and, like a refiner, extract the 
silver from the dross.” He must dare to “extract 
the values from every hard experience.” What a 
message for our day! What a task for you and me 
in the everyday! Glean the wheat and let the straw 
go. What a New Year’s resolution this could be! 


III. “The First of the Psalmists” 


The inner experience of Jeremiah made him the 
prophet of the individual communion with God. 
In the Scripture passages we are studying this 
week, we find the innermost secrets of the 
prophet’s life laid bare. Scholars tell us that there 
is nothing quite like them in the other prophetic 
writings. From his inner conflict comes the con- 
sciousness of a very intimate and personal fellow- 
ship with God. For this reason, Jeremiah has been 
called “the first of the psalmists.” 

A. Leslie says that Jeremiah 17:9-10 “presents 
the prophet as one of the earliest of psychologists.” 
Why does he say this? Jeremiah was his own 
greatest problem. Is that true of people today? 
How about you? What can be done about it? 
Jeremiah came to the conviction that God could 
rule for good even that part of life in which he 
tried to hide himself, but only if he lived in direct 
fellowship with God. 

B. Leslie points out that “the place where we 


can best understand what it takes to be a true 
prophet of God is in Jeremiah 20: 7-12.” Did Jere- 
miah realize the enormity of the undertaking when 
he first became a prophet (verse 7) ? Because God 
has laid upon him a ministry which is an un- 
bearable burden, he is mocked and hated (verse 
8). The burden is intolerable, but inescapable. He 
cannot keep quiet. Why (verse 9)? He is shunned 
by all, but is still conscious of God’s divine pro- 
tection and of his strength (verse 11). For Jere- 
miah, men glory, not in their wisdom, their power, 
their wealth, but in their knowledge and under- 
standing of God. 

Today’s lesson closes a thirteen-week excursion 
into some Old Testament devotional material. Dur- 
ing this week, we enter into a New Year. What 
have the two to do with each other? The year 
1953 will offer us great opportunities of service. 
We will need to possess the rare treasure of the 
understanding heart. To obtain this we will need 
to be in close touch with God. As we go about 
the high task of making God known to men, he 
gives us assurance: “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples . . . and lo, I am with you always, to the 
close of the age.” 
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Inspiration—a _ Definition 


THE BIBLE is an inspired record of revelation. 
When we say it is inspired we mean that the peo- 
ple who had a share in its writing were under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. Inspiration is not 
verbal communication, making of the writer 
merely a pen for the Divine Spirit. Inspiration 
is that which moves and guides. It is such an 
inspiration of the Divine Spirit which enabled 
the writers of the Bible to see God’s activity. 
Being an inspired record of revelation, the Bible 
has the power, when reverently read, to make 
that revelation vital to our experience. The word 
of the Bible when read in faith becomes the living 
Word of God and as the living Word of God a 
power unto our salvation—By Vinjamuri E. 
Devadutt in Biblical Authority for Today, edited 
by Alan Richardson and Wolfgang Schweitzer, 
Westminster Press. 
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Two things I ask of thee; 
deny them not to me before I die: 
Remove far from me falsehood and lying; 
give me neither poverty nor riches; 
feed me with the food that is needful for me, 
lest I be full, and deny thee, 
and say, “Who is the Lorn?” 
or lest I be poor, and steal, and profane the 


name of my God. 
—Proverbs 30: 7-9. 
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Next Quarter in the ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The December lessons on the Psalms conclude 
the first quarter of study in the fifth year of the 
Adult Bible Course, “Special Studies in the Bible.” 

The outline for the coming year includes a 
number of books and periods in Hebrew history 
which have been dealt with briefly and incom- 
pletely in the previous studies in the Adult Bible 
Course. In addition to the unit on “Old Testament 
Devotional Material” just completed, this year’s 
study will include the following units: “Deuter- 
onomy,” “Job,” “The Exile,” “Stories in the Bible,” 
“Matthew,” “The Letter of Paul to the Romans,” 
“The Gospel According to John,” and “Revela- 
tion.” 

In contrast with the Book of Psalms with which 
most people are somewhat familiar, and which 
was studied during the fall quarter, the January 
lessons will deal with the Book of Deuteronomy 
with which few people are familiar. The students 
will be guided in a study of the humaneness and 
fairness that characterize the laws of the Hebrews. 
The class will have an opportunity to gain an 
appreciation of the beauty of language and har- 
mony of expression in the Deuteronomic writings. 
The occasion of the writing, its form, and its 
teaching will be dealt with under the following 
lesson titles: “The Discovery of Deuteronomy,” 
“Exploring the Code,” “The Great Exhortations,” 
and “The Heritage of Deuteronomy.” 

One of the most difficult personal religious 
problems of all time has been that of suffering. 
The Book of Job, to be studied in February, gives 
a discussion of this problem. The study will be 
introduced with a lesson on the book as one of 
the poetic masterpieces in the literature of man- 


kind. Following that will be the discussion on 
human suffering and on optimism and pessimism 
in the book. “God’s Justice and Love” will be the 
climax of this study of Job. 

The next unit, “The Exile,” is planned for nine 
sessions—March and April. It deals with a period 
in the history of the Hebrew people rather than 
with just one book of the Bible. This period of the 
Babylonian captivity is one of the most significant 
in the history of religion. The experiences of the 
Exile and their effect on the religion of the He- 
brews is recorded in several of the prophetic books 
as well as in historical books of the Old Testament. 

During the month of March, the lessons will 
consider some of the factors which led to the 
downfall of Israel, the extraordinary difficulties 
which faced those among the exiles who set them- 
selves to preserve the religion of Jehovah, the 
character of these exiles, and Ezekiel as their 
leader. 

The pupils’ materials for this course are pub- 
lished in current issues of Adult Student. 

These studies of the Bible in Adult Student and 
in ApuLT TEACHER have been prepared by out- 
standing Old Testament scholars: Lindsay B. 
Longacre and W. A. Smart (Deuteronomy), 
Robert H. Pfeiffer and W. J. Scarborough (Job), 
William G. Chanter and John Frederick Olson 
(“The Exile”). The helps for the teacher were 
written by Bond Fleming (Deuteronomy and 
Job) and James E. Ward (“The Exile’). 

This study of the Exile will continue through 
April. 
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FORUM 








This month you will find indexes in both Aputt TeacHer and Adult 
Student of all the articles that have appeared this year. Discussion groups 
can look up past articles on subjects they are interested in. If you have 
not kept a file of Aputt TEACHER and Adult Student during this past year, 
be sure that you do it next year. They will give rich background in various 
subjects for your informal discussion groups. 





What Would 
You Do? 











“Didn’t we have a good discus- 
sion this morning? Almost every- 
body had his say.” 

Perhaps you have been guilty of 
this superficial boast at the end of a 
lively class session. You may be 
mistaking quantity of talk for qual- 
ity of thought. 

Of course you want your class to 
speak out. The number of active 
participants is one index of the im- 
portance of the subject to the class 
members. And when the discussion 
moves rapidly, with no long-stage 
waits or delays, your class is on its 
toes. 

But the number of participants 
and the rapid-fire succession of 
their contributions are imperfect 
measures of successful discussion. 
Talk is, after all, cheap and easy. 
It is thought that is difficult. 
And disciplined talk, representing 
thought and not just running off 
at the mouth, requires planning and 
preparation. 


1. Christmas Gift 


The subject of the Christmas gift 
that has become a habit, but now 
an undesirable habit, is a nat- 
ural for dramatization. Let two of 
the members of the class use their 
ingenuity in acting out the story 
from Adult Student. They can use 
props (Christmas cards, magazines, 
address books, pen and ink) and 
add anything in keeping with the 
dialogue of the story. They may 
read, memorize, or, if possible, talk 
out the story extemporaneously. 

Can the class pin down the situa- 
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tion to a single problem statement? 
It will not be easy. Perhaps this is 
a close approximation: WHAT 
SHOULD A MAN DO WHEN A PERENNIAL 
GIFT GOES soUR? Probably someone 
in the class can contribute a better 
statement. 

The story is somewhat vague 
about the cause of the problem 
(change in editorial policy). Per- 
haps the class can give examples of 
such changes. 

What are the alternatives? Six 
are suggested in the text and each 
is rejected for what seems to be 
good reason. It might be helpful if 
you would list all six on the black- 
board. What is wrong with each? 
Notice that the text does not really 
evaluate the suggestion that Jim 
write Harry a letter explaining the 
change in editorial policy and 
therefore the change in his gift. 

But how are you to decide which 
alternative best answers the prob- 
lem? What are the criteria for eval- 
uation of these hypotheses, the 
goals toward which any solution 
should be aimed? 

(1) Does Jim wish to withdraw 
his support from a magazine that 
he considers a “national menace”? 
That should be easy: toss the re- 
newal notice in the wastebasket. Is 
this enough? Does Jim have any 
responsibility for Harry’s choice of 
reading matter? Why or why not? 

(2) Does Jim want Harry to stop 
reading the “menace”? Can he pre- 
vent Harry from reading any maga- 
zine? Is Jim an official or unofficial 
censor? 

(3) Does Jim want to persuade 
Harry to give up the “menace” vol- 
untarily? What could he do besides 
try once more to bring Harry into 
the church discussion group? 

Examining the alternatives in the 
light of your objectives, which solu- 
tion offers the greatest hope? De- 
termine the consensus of group 


thinking (if any) or summarize the 
disagreement among members. 


2. Inside Information 


Mary Carlson’s dilemma offers an 
excellent chance for debate. Mary 
is confronted with a choice between 
keeping still and holding her job 
at the telephone company and tell- 
ing someone what she knows about 
the gambling ring at the risk of her 
job. 

Up to the discussion with her 
father described in Adult Student, 
Mary had done nothing. The nega- 
tive in your debate should advocate 
that she continue to keep still. The 
affirmative supports, as it always 
does, a change: Mary should talk. 

The resolution for debate need 
not specify where or to whom Mary 
should talk, but those upholding 
the affirmative must, of course, 
answer these questions. Here is a 
possible resolution for debate: 
RESOLVED, THAT MARY SHOULD SEE 
THAT HER INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE GAMBLING RING REACHES THE 
PROPER AUTHORITIES. The affirmative 
is responsible for defining “proper 
authorities” and describing the 
ways and means by which they 
should be informed. 

Such a debate could be organized 
in a dozen different ways with from 
one to three or even four persons 
on each side. First, decide how 
much time you can give the debate, 
preferably allowing time at the end 
for questions or discussion from the 
floor. Subtract a few minutes for 
introductions and changing speak- 
ers. Divide the result in half and 
you have the speaking time for 
each side. Appoint a timekeeper 
and enforce time limits. 

The affirmative should open and 
close the debate; they are propos- 
ing a change from things as they 
are and deserve that slight advan- 
tage. Speakers should alternate, 
except for such adjustment as is 
necessary to let the affirmative 
close the debate. And the amount 
of speaking time on each side 
should be equal. Those are the only 
rules you need, especially if you 
appoint a chairman with good com- 
mon sense. 

After the debate and forum, pro- 














RESOURCES 





vide a written ballot. Let the audi- 
ence vote on the “merits of the 
question,” not the “merits of the 
debating” done by either side. Ask 
class members to answer this ques- 
tion: “Should Mary talk?” Since 
the class will want to know the 
results of the baljlot, you must make 
some provision for a speedy tally. 
In announcing the results, be 
careful not to talk about “winning” 
or “losing” the debate. This is a 
problem of policy and the class has 
simply taken an advisory vote on 
the policy Mary should follow. 


—GREGG PHIFER 
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TEACHER 


These articles in ApuLT TEACHER 
may be helpful to informal discus- 
sion groups. 

“The Bible and Public and Pri- 
vate Morality,” by Otto J. Baab 
(page 2), will be helpful to groups 
who are concerned with Bible 
teachings on practical morality in 
public and private affairs. What are 
the principles upon which Christian 
morality is built? How can we ap- 
ply those principles? 

The Bible teachings on another 
moral issue, that of interracial rela- 
tions, may be discussed on the basis 
of the article, “Of One Blood... ,” 
by Wesley C. Davis (page 5). 

An alert group that wishes to do 
some very practical work in its own 
community may find a good sug- 
gestion for a project in “DP’s Learn 
the Language of Their New Home- 
land,’ by Jeanne Frazee Pentler 
(page 11). This is something that 
adults can do in almost any com- 
munity. Start now making your 
plans to be put into effect in Feb- 
ruary or March. 

For a discussion of the basic 
dangers in Communism, “The 


Lapse Into Paganism,” by Edmund 
Davison Soper (page 9), will give 
some helpful pointers. 

Groups wishing to discuss the 
Christian significance of Christmas 
will get background from some 
short articles: “Love Came Down 
at Christmas,” by Dow Kirkpatrick 
(page 14)—a discussion of the In- 
carnation; “Christmas or Santa 
Claus Cult,” by William Archer 
Wright, Jr. (page 17); and “Carols 
From America,” by Joseph Charles 
Salak (page 18). (Parents who 
wish some help in making Christ- 
mas more significant in the home 
may order a_ four-page folder, 
“Christmas Worship in the Home,” 
from Service Department, Board of 
Education, Box 871, Nashville, 
Tennessee, $2 per hundred; 30 cents 
per dozen.) See also the editorial 
on page 1. 
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STUDENT 








Two interesting episodes in the 
“What Would You Do?” series are 
“Christmas Gift” and “Inside Infor- 
mation.” See opposite page for 
guidance material. 

“A Book to Discuss” for Decem- 
ber is Christian Faith and the 
World Crisis, by the faculty of the 
Boston University School of The- 
ology. This is a_ thirty-two-page 
pamphlet selling for twenty-five 
cents and distributed by the Meth- 
odist Board of World Peace, 740 
North Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Woodrow Geier, editor of 
ApuLT TEACHER, has written an an- 
alysis of the book for purposes of 
discussion in informal adult groups. 

When and how is the kingdom 
of Ged coming to earth? This ques- 
tion is discussed in James E. Ward’s 
article “The Kingdom Is Coming.” 

“The Courtesy of One’s Convic- 


tions,” by Edward L. Peet, propos- 
es five principles for courteous 
discussion. These may well guide 
informal groups using “Forum Re- 
sources.” 

A short article entitled “The 
Greater Menace,” quoting an auto- 
mobile insurance company with re- 
gard to the menace of driving aufo- 
mobiles under the influence of 
liquor, will be worthy of discussion. 
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FOR LIFE 





The discussions in Learning for 
Life for this month are a continua- 
tion of the nine-session unit that 
began last month, “Learning About 
God.” 

If you want to begin the Learning 
for Life discussions this month, per- 
haps you can combine sessions so 
as to complete the whole unit in one 
month, or you can run over into the 
next quarter. You may prefer to 
take up the discussions on “The 
People’s Health,” scheduled for 
October. There is no reason why 
you have to use Learning for Life 
discussions on the dates given in 
the periodical. 

Past issues of Learning for Life 
are available for use as follows: 
LL-4 “American Denominations” 

(13 sessions) 

LL-5 “New Lives for Old” (4 ses- 
sions); “Some Factors That In- 
fluence the Family” (4 sessions) ; 
“Know Portuguese East Africa” 
(5 sessions) 

LL-6 “The American Way of Life” 
(9 sessions) ; “Christ and My Job” 
(4 sessions) 


Tt et 7 


Gregg Phifer, writer of the guid- 
ance material on page 48, is assist- 
ant professor of speech at Florida 
State University. 
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AN ALBUM OF METHODIST HISTORY, by 
Elmer T. Clark. The story of Methodism, a pic- 
ture-chronicle of its birth, growth, and world- ye 
wide expansion. Nearly 1,000 paintings, prints, 

and photographs—drawn from many lands A BIBLE TO MATCH YOUR HYMNAL 
and woven together with brief, swift-moving SELF-PRONOUNCING CONCORDANCE BIBLE. An 
comment and explanation. Some of the sub- especially fine King James Bible for pulpit or home 


CW-A4694 
HYMNAL 
AC-460 


jects covered are: American Methodism, The use... extra large type, India paper. Matches gift 
Circuit Rider, Unification, etc. (AC) $7.50 edition of The Methodist Hymnal, AC-460, described 
below. CW-A4694 $18.00 


THE METHODIST HYMNAL—GIFT EDITIONS. 
These hymnals are printed on Thintext paper, 
bound in genuine leather. Rounded corners, red- 
under-gold edges, Nylon sewed and stamped in gold. 
Please order by number. 

AC-450. Limp, morocco grained, pyroxylin coated 
skiver leather. Flextex edgelined. ; $9.00 
AC-451. Embossed, limp, pin grain morocco bind- 
ing. Flextex edgelined. $11.50 
AC-460. Hand grained morocco. Half circuit, leather 
lined toedge. jj.  — ........ .... $14.50 


INEXPENSIVE GIFT EDITIONS. Same size and 
content as the regular pew edition, in attractive but 
inexpensive bindings. Rounded corners, gold edges, 





gold stamped. 
AC-767. Limp, black levant grain skiver leather. 
Flextex edgelined. $7.50 


AC-757. Flexible, black grained fabrikoid. $4.50 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders. 


THE METMODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago I! Cincinnati 2 Dallas | Detroit ! Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2. New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 

















When in Atlanta or Boston be sure to — in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. . . In Boston, 577 Boylston Street. 














